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Miller Rubber Company Stockholders 
Vote Approval of Sale to Goodrich 


PPROXIMATELY 75 per cent of the stockholders 
A of each class of stock of the Miller Rubber Company 

voted at the special meeting on February 17 to ap- 
prove the sale of the company’s assets to the B. F. Goodrich 
Company through an exchange of stock. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company had offered 113,504 shares of its own 
common stock, worth $5,519,132 at the closing market price 
on February 17, for the Miller assets. 

Practically unanimous consent was given by the share- 
holders present or represented by proxy at the meeting, but 
a large proportion of the holders of both classes of stock 
did not vote. In the preferred group holders of 85,014 
shares voted for the merger, while 450 disapproved. There 
are outstanding 112,773 shares of Miller preferred stock. 
The common stockholder proxies in favor of the union with 
Goodrich numbered 193,385, as contrasted with only 310 
dissenting votes. There are 260,264 shares of Miller com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

Under the plans as previously announced, one share of 
Goodrich common will be given in exchange for eleven 
shares of Miller Rubber Company common stock, while 
between seven-tenths and eight-tenths of a share of Good- 
rich common will be exchanged for one share of Miller 
preferred. Goodrich will operate the Miller plants under 
the name of Miller Rubber, Inc., as a manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, and will form the Miller Rubber Products Com- 
pany to handle sales. 

A complete report issued before the meeting showed 
that the net loss of the Miller Rubber Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, was $1,864,610 after de- 
preciation, inventory adjustments, interest and other 
charges, comparing with a net loss of $3,434,901 in 1928. 
The profit and loss deficit carried in the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet had increased by the end of the year from 
$2,092,330 to $4,156,999. 

Before the stockholders’ meeting a suit was filed in 
Summit County Court to enjoin the directors and officers 
of the Miller company from selling the firm’s assets to the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. The suit was filed by Richard 
W. Tobin, attorney, on behalf of Obert E. Noelker, of 
Morris, Ind., alleged preferred stockholder and former 
Akron newspaper reporter, and asks for the appointment 
of a receiver in equity. The petition asserts that Miller is 
solvent, with no outstanding indebtedness outside of current 
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liabilities, and that with total assets of $19,585,922 a balance 
of $13,405,623 remains after deducting all liabilities. 
Noelker states in his suit that whatever difficulties are being 
experienced are due to the company’s present management. 

Those named as defendants in the lawsuit are William 
F. Pfeiffer, Jacob Pfeiffer, C. T. Grant, F. B. Theiss, J. M. 
Doran, L. C. Rockhill, R. T. Griffiths, Henry S. Parker, 
H. T. Holmes and R. R. Jennings. Charles T. Grant, vice- 
president of Miller, said that no move would be made by 
his company in the suit until the statutory limitation for 
filing an answer expires, which would be about the middle 
of March. 





Ending of Goodyear Directors’ Terms 
Revives Rumors of Possible Mergers 


ITH the expiration of the terms of the officers and 
W directors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

close at hand, new life has been given to the rumors 
of a merger to take in the Seiberling Rubber Company and 
possibly at some future time the United States Rubber 
Company. The annual meeting of Goodyear is scheduled 
for next month, and it is predicted that at that time steps 
may be taken to put a new management in control. 

Considerable publicity has been given in the press early 
this month to the statement by a financial news bureau that 
the Cyrus S. Eaton-Mather-Otis & Company group and 
their associates have attained control of the Goodyear com- 
pany based on the fact that through Continental Shares, 
Inc., and Goodyear Shares, Inc., they control more than 
25 per cent of the outstanding Goodyear common stock, as 
reported in THE Russer AGE of January 10. 

The present directors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company include Robert H. Bishop, Jr., Fayette Brown, 
Robert E. Christie, Jr., George B. Durrell, E. B. Greene, 
J. Arthur House, Elton Hoyt, P. W. Litchfield, Walter B. 
Mahoney, H. B. Manton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, R. C. 
Shaffner, Congressman Francis Seiberling, John Sherwin, 
Samuel Lewis Smith and G. A. Tomlinson. Mr. Christie 
is the only representative of Dillon, Read & Company, 
bankers for Goodyear since the reorganization in 1921, and 
the Eaton group has no direct representative at the present 
time. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, has stated to newspapers that there have 
been no official discussions of mergers “either with the 
United States Rubber Company or any other company” at 









































































the present time. “I will say,” he added, “that as to this 
talk of mergers, the situation now is no different than it 
has been for the last two years—that is, thought or dis- 
cussions of mergers may continue to be in evidence, but 
only as such proposals shall be dictated by economic neces- 
sity. We have not recently considered any of the merger 
rumors that have been so freely talked of.” 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Reports $19,864,374 Net in 1929 


OLLOWING a meeting of its board of directors on 

February 10, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

issued to stockholders its annual reports, revealing that 
net profits for the year of 1929 totaled $19,864,374, after 
charges, depreciation and interest, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $10.23 a share on 1,398,139% shares 
outstanding at the close of the year. After making a re- 
serve of $1,250,000 for contingencies, however, the net 
balance was reduced to $18,614,374, or $9.34 per share 
of common stock. 

These earnings are the highest in the history of the 
company, with the exception of 1925, when through 
greatly enhanced inventory valuation, Goodyear net rose to 
$21,005,898. They compare with net profits, excluding re- 
serves made or applied, of $10,827,843 in 1928, $16,635,666 
in 1927, and $8,799,138 in 1926. 

Sales in 1929 set a new record at $256,227,067, a gain 
of $5,457,858 over 1928. Unit sales of tires, the com- 
pany’s principal product, increased 14.6 per cent over 1928, 
reaching the largest volume in history. The amount of 
consolidated net sales in 1928 was $250,769,209 and in 
1927, $222,178,540. 

During the past year, Goodyear spent $29,421,570 on 
additions to property in connection with an expansion pro- 
gram designed to bring plant capacity up to 103,000 tires 
daily. The major expenditures were for the new tire and 
tube factory and reclaiming mill at Gadsden, Ala., additional 
tire fabric mills, further tire capacity for the English and 
Australian factories, further storage facilities at Akron, 
a factory and dock for airships, also at Akron, and ad- 
ditional rubber plantations in the Orient. 

The company followed the conservative policy at the end 
of the year of writing down to the lower of cost or mar- 
ket not only raw inventory, but also the rubber and cotton 
content of finished goods, both domestic and foreign. An- 
other conservative act was the addition of $1,250,000 out 
of earnings to a contingency reserve which already con- 
tained $3,750,000. In view of the low prices prevailing 
on both cotton and rubber at the end of 1929, this addi- 
tional reserve seems hardly necessary, but will be available 
for future raw material adjustments or other contingencies 
not now foreseen. 

The company’s fiscal condition at the end of 1929 was 
excellent. Cash, call loans and government securities to- 
taled $41,626,432, against total current liabilities of $15,- 
541,807. Total current assets were $131,455,470, or nearly 
8% times total current liabilities. Working capital 
amounted to $115,913,663. 

The funded debt of the company was decreased $850,500 
through the cancellation of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds redeemed through the operation of the sinking 
fund. First preferred stock outstanding was increased 
through the issue of 3,186%4 shares in exchange for 2,549 
shares of preferred stock; the remaining preferred stock, 
amounting to 2,016 shares, was on May 15, 1929, called 
for redemption. However, 6,801 shares of first preferred 
stock were also redeemed through operation of the sinking 
fund. Common stock was increased by a total of 340,940% 
shares, consisting of 320,628% shares sold in February of 
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last year at $80 a share, 20,000 shares subscribed for under 
the employes’ stock plan but not yet issued, and 312 shares 
sold at $50 a share in connection with the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

“The stability of our organization may be illustrated,” 
said P. W. Litchfield, president, in his letter to stockholders, 
“by the fact that of the 17,000 employes at our factories at 
Akron, over 4,000 have been with us ten years or more, 
and 8,000 for five years or more. Also, over 3,000 inde- 
pendent dealers have been selling Goodyear tires exclusively 
for more than ten years. The year 1929 showed the largest 
volume of business and the largest total net profit credited 
to surplus in the company’s history. We are looking for- 
ward to satisfactory results in the year ahead of us.” 

Consolidated income account for the year 1929 com- 
pares as follows: 





1929 1928 1927 
Be EL ate uu ose naananen $256,227,067 $250,769,208 $222,178,540 
Exp. fed. tax, depr., etc. .. 233,914,052 233,000,969 200,313,920 
ree. ie eae $ 22,313,015 $ 17,768,239 $ 21,864,620 
RPUOW TOUTE cc ccccscccca 2,690,140 1,799,147 1,225,001 





abdessénen $ 25,003,155 $ 19,567,386 $ 23,089,621 


Total income 











Int. and other charges .... 3,688,969 4,417,142 5,029,282 
Pfd. divs. of subsid., etc. .. 1,449,812 1,822,401 1,424,673 
PD wid da douthonsia $ 19,864,374 $ 13,327,843 $ 16,635,666 
Res. for contingency ...... > wer raee 3,500,000 
a eS $ 18,614,374 $ 13,327,843 $ 13,135,666 
es Sc bawewevuceese 5,556,172 5,596,071 5,645,379 
DHL, 6 cclebae vanes ban Dee 6—§° Rete odcs ~"\ eee 
I ncn oh soeanadads $ 7,791,003 $ 7,731,772 $ 7,490,287 
ae ee NS és ck ate hawen 26,638,613 19,344,736 25,589,105 


fAfter charging $2,500,000 cost of rubber to reserves. 





F, R. Henderson Organizes New Trust 
To Invest in All Basic Commodities 

RGANIZATION of the Basic Commodities Corpor- 
C) ation, a $7,000,000 enterprise, which will invest 

primarily in essential commodities and raw mater- 
ials, was announced on February 12 by F. R. Henderson, 
president of the Rubber Exchange of New York and of 
the F. R. Henderson Corporation. The new company, 
which will apply the investment trust principle to invest- 
ment in basic commodities, was incorporated in Delaware. 

Mr. Henderson has declared that there is virtually an un- 
limited field of operation for such a corporation, pointing 
out that the United States alone in 1929 imported $1,500,- 
000,000 of such commodities as rubber, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
hides, raw silk and metals. The corporation’s charter per- 
mits “participation in syndicates, underwritings and other 
financial operations.” The company will have a research 
department gathering information and compiling data re- 
lating to basic commodities. There will also be an advisory 
board to assist in determining the policy of the corporation 
in regard to investment. 

“With many of the world’s essential commodities selling 
in their raw state at the lowest levels in many years, T be- 
lieve the public must recognize the soundness of investing 
in them at this time,” Mr. Henderson said. “With this in 
mind I have organized the Basic Commodities Corporation. 

“A staple and essential commodity purchased below the 
cost of production may be regarded as an investment which 
should be proof against loss of disposal of at the proper 
time. The average individual with money to invest has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the opportunities in this field, however, and it is to 
furnish a medium for such investment that the Basic Com- 
modities Corporation has been organized.” 
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United States Rubber Consumption 


Was 36,669 Tons During January 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber of all classes by 
manufacturers in the United States in the month of 

January is estimated at 36,669 long tons, according 
to statistics compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. This compares with estimated consumption of 
23,531 long tons in December, and 43,002 long tons in Jan- 
uary, 1929. This increase of nearly 56 per cent over De- 
cember consumption was considerably higher than had been 
expected and indicates that the industry last month was 
operating at about 73 per cent of capacity. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber is estimated at 16,785 
long tons for January by the association itself, as compared 
with 13,233 long tons in December and 19,459 long tons 
in January, 1929. 

The Association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland on January 31st, at 
120,649 long tons compared with 105,137 long tons as of 
December 31st and 76,342 long tons as of January 31st, 
1929. Crude rubber afloat for United States ports on Jan- 
uary 3lst is estimated at 61,863 long tons as against 62,388 
long tons on December 31st and 93,333 long tons a year ago. 





India Tire & Rubber Company Shows 
Net Profit of $80,967 During 1929 


OLLOWING two years in which no income balance 
Bve: shown upon its common stock, the India Tire & 

Rubber Company reports for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, a net profit of $80,967. This compares with 
a net loss of approximately $248,000 in 1928, after de- 
preciation and inventory adjustments. 

Net sales last year increased to $5,024,378, and operat- 
ing earnings before depreciation and other charges were 
$300,078, according to the report made by W. G. Klauss, 
president, to the annual stockholders’ meeting on Febru- 
ary 10. The stockholders approved the company’s new 
finance plan for the issuance of $800,000 in short term 
6% per cent notes, which have already been underwritten 
by Borton & Borton of Cleveland. Mr. Klauss also re- 
ported that the India company has made favorable bank- 
ing connections to the extent of $500,000 to take care of 
India’s foreign business, which constitutes about 25 per 
cent of the company’s entire business and which is said to be 
highly profitable. 

Current assets at the close of the year were $2,257,569 
and current liabilities were $1,095,934, revealing a work- 
ing capital of $1,161,635. The balance sheet also reveals 
an increase in net worth of the company of $165,886. After 
giving effect to the new financing approved at the annual 
meeting, the company was placed in a stronger financial 
position, the ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
being 8.3 to 1. Current assets, after the financing, are 
$2,225,068 with current liabilities of $270,933. 

The new financing has relieved the company of all in- 
debtedness to banks and has provided sufficient new capi- 
tal to make further expansions, especially in distribution. 

In his report to stockholders, Mr. Klauss declared that 
1929 presented some unusual aspects, due to the large in- 
crease in automobile production, original tire business re- 
ceiving benefits, but replacement business being adversely 
affected. Reduction in prices of raw materials also caused 
a heavy write-down of inventories. 

Mr. Klauss expressed ‘his optimism over the 1930 out- 
look, stating that he expects large expansions in replace- 
ment business due to the longer use of motor vehicles, 
which will need tire replacements this year. As the com- 
pany sells almost exclusively to the replacement trade, he 
looks for a greater volume of sales and correspondingly 
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higher profits during the current year. He predicted in 
his report that raw material prices will be more stable and 
large inventory write-downs will not be necessitated this 
year. 





Exports of Rubber and Manufactures 
Totaled $76,963,395 During 1928 


HE value of American exports of rubber and manu- 

I factures for 1929 amounted to $76,963,395, an in- 

crease of more than 10 per cent as compared with 
$69,544,611 for 1928. The greater part of this total, as 
usual, was represented by automotive rubber goods, but the 
percentage of increase in value for the latter was less than 
for miscellaneous rubber products. 

The aggregate value of all automotive rubber goods 
gained less than 5 per cent during the past year, while the 
value of other rubber products showed an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent. Shipments of rubber footwear, includ- 
ing rubber heels and soles, were second in rank to auto- 
motive goods, with a total worth of $13,172,088. 

Domestic exports of rubber boots amounted to 1,520,729 
pairs with a value of $3,163,122, while shipments of rubber 
shoes totaled 3,398,113 pairs valued at $3,735,700. The 
value of 7,427,279 pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes ex- 
ported was $4,991,926, and shipments of 1,480,407 dozen 
pairs of rubber heels and 150,318 dozen pairs of rubber 
soles were figured at $1,056,051 and $425,289, respectively. 

Exports of rubber belting were higher at $3,056,236, as 
were shipments of rubber hose at $3,129,768. Gains were 
also shown by rubber packing, rubber thread, rubber and 
friction tape, and miscellaneous rubber manufactures. The 
only rubber export items that indicated decreases during 
the year were automobile inner tubes, solid tires, and rub- 
berized piece goods and hospital sheeting. 

Shipments of reclaimed rubber during 1929 totaled 27,- 
707,161 pounds, worth $1,939,176, of which the greater 
portion went to Canada. Exports of scrap and old rubber 
amounted to 56,310,366 pounds, valued at $2,515,629, for 
which Spain was our leading customer and France a close 
second. 

The United Kingdom was the principal destination for 
exports of rubber boots, Germany for rubber shoes, and the 
Philippine Islands for canvas rubber-soled footwear. Can- 
ada took the greatest number of rubber heels, and France 
and the United Kingdom were our best customers for rub- 
ber soles. Chile was our leading market for rubber belting 
and Mexico for rubber hose. 





American Cyanamid Company Purchases 
Four Chemical and Dyestuff Concerns 


OUR more companies have been purchased by the 
1%) American Cyanamid Company this month, bringing 

the total of its acquisitions this year up to five sep- 
arate units. The Passaic Color Company, Passaic, N. J., 
and the Garfield Aniline Company, Wallington, N. J., have 
been taken over and consolidated with the Calco Chemical 
Company, Inc., a Cyanamid subsidiary. The Superior 
Chemical Company, Inc., Joliet, Ill., and the Superior Baux- 
ite Company, Bauxite, Ark., have been bought and their 
assets transferred to the Kalbfleisch Corporation, another 
Cyanamid unit. 

The two New Jersey companies will continue the manu- 
facture of direct, acid, chrome, and vat colors for the textile 
trade. The Garfield Aniline Works is one of the foremost 
producers in the country of acid anthracene dyestuffs, while 
the Passaic Color Company has devoted a part of its pro- 
duction to resorcine colors. 

Superior Chemical, one of the foremost companies in the 
middle west industry, operates a large chemical plant at 








































































































Joliet, having as its principal products sodium aluminum 
sulphate, sulphate alumina and potash alum, and through its 
affiliated company, the Superior Bauxite, operates bauxite 
ore mines and an ore-drying plant at Bauxite, Ark. These 
materials are largely employed in the manufacture of paper, 
in tanning processes, in dyestuffs, inks and match manu- 
facture on a large scale. The bauxite ore is a most im- 
portant raw material of the aluminum chemicals sold by 
Superior Chemical and Kalbfleisch. 

Only last month the American Cyanamid Company an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Beaver Chemical Company, 
Damascus, W. Va., manufacturer of sulphur colors and 
alizarines. Since acquiring the Calco Chemical Company, 
the parent organization has merged with it the Crown 
Chemical Company, Keyport, N. J., the Textile Chemical 
Company, Providence, R. I., the sulphur dioxide division 
of the King Chemical Company, the May Chemical Works, 
Newark, N. J., and the two color firms taken over this 
month. The Kalbfleisch Corporation was acquired in June, 
1929, and has been operating as a separate organization. 





Mohawk Rubber Company Reports Profit 
Cut Sharply to $216,327 During 1929 


OSSES sustained in the last half of the year due to 
& the general business recession and the crude rubber 

price decline resulted in the 1929 profits of the Mo- 
hawk Rubber Company being held down to $216,327 as 
compared with $687,910 in 1928 and $631,172 in 1927. 
These figures are after depreciation, interest and federal 
taxes and are equivalent after allowing for dividend re- 
quirements on $2,164,254 preferred 7 per cent stock to 56 
cents a share on 115,486 no-par shares of common stock, 
comparing with $4.73 a share in 1928. 

During the first half of 1929, the Mohawk Rubber Com- 
pany reported net profits of $283,945 after interest and de- 
preciation, but before federal taxes, only a slight reduction 
from the same period in 1928. The company, however, 
operated at a loss in the final six months of the year. 

Consolidated net sales last year also showed an appreci- 
able decline from the record set in 1928, this being due in 
part to the lowered unit prices. Sales for 1929 totaled 
$5,633,069 as compared with $6,590,647 in the year previ- 
ous. 

S. S. Miller, president, reported that current assets totaled 
$2,192,713 and current liabilities $308,039, a ratio of better 
than 7 to 1. Cash stood at $66,269 at the end of the year 
and accounts receivable at $1,105. Inventories at cost were 
$996,520. The company closed 1929 without bank indebt- 
edness. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders, W. L. Flory of 
Cleveland and Charles Borland of Chicago were added to 
the board of directors to fill the vacancies made by the re- 
tirement of R. M. Phillmore and E. J. Small. Other mem- 
bers of the board include S. S. Miller, J. B. Huber and J. 
F. Jones. Officers of the company besides President Miller 
include J. F. Jones, vice-president in charge of sales; R. E. 
Bloch, vice-president in charge of finance; J. B. Huber, 
vice-president; H. H. McCloskey, secretary; and H. H. 
Matz, assistant treasurer. 

Early in November, directors of Mohawk decided to dis- 
continue the payment of the dividends on the common stock 
which had been inaugurated in the spring of 1929 on a 
quarterly basis of one per cent in stock and 75 cents in cash. 
After a refinancing plan was put into effect and a loan ne- 
gotiated for $800,000 in March, 1928, the company’s old 
common stock had a spectacular rise from 35 to a peak of 
246, after which a stock dividend of 300 per cent was de- 
clared, splitting the value of the shares on a four-for-one 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 545-551) 
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basis. The new common stock sold as high as 66 early in 
1929, but since then has steadily declined and has sold at 
about 8% this year, or below its 1928 low, with adjustment 
for the split-up. The preferred stock has declined from 
90% to an asking price of 6714. Both stocks are listed on 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange, and the common shares are 
also traded in on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Income account for the year 1929 compares as follows: 











1929 1928 
BE GID dice cesccsccccadasbdessinsccows $5,633,069 $6,590,647 
CR ee eae 5,258,707 5,671,024 
I ne ka owe 374,362 919,623 
ST Ch ee 22,531 25,817 
EE Ec Cave vt udbmadeidcdicdsca $ 396,893 $ 945,440 
Nn Pee eee a ee 106,411 105,992 
en aa ca Lawt takaecet eat. <'s 51,469 73,408 
PE EE ios ccs caltec a cadenlebeickawe 22,686 78,130 
Se IN wc. 0 chatrn alee a a elect aa $ 216,327 $ 687,910 





Goodrich Sales Rise to $164,000,000; 
Building of Atlanta Plant Postponed 


ONSOLIDATED net sales of the B. F. Goodrich 

Company for the year ended December 31, 1929, 

were approximately $164,000,000, comparing with 
actual sales in 1928 of $148,805,178. The operations of the 
Hood Rubber Company, Inc., are consolidated in this state- 
ment only during the four-month period from September 1 
to December 31, 1929, inclusive, during which it operated 
as a subsidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Net income after interest, adequate depreciation on 
properties and provision for federal income tax was ap- 
proximately $7,400,000. Inventories of raw materials were 
valued at cost or market, whichever was lower on Decem- 
ber 31. Net profit, after estimating preferred dividend re- 
quirements, was equivalent to $5.49 a share on the 926,396 
average number of no-par common shares outstanding 
during the year and to $4.83 a share on 1,053,638 common 
shares outstanding at the end of the year. This compares 
with net profit, excluding Hood Rubber Company, of 
$3,513,023, or $1.50 a share, on 745,910 shares in 1928. 

While the B. F. Goodrich Company has continued its 
expansion programs by building operations at Akron and 
Los Angeles and by the acquisition of the Hood and Miller 
rubber plants and the Martha Mills, plans for the construc- 
tion of a new tire and tube factory at Atlanta, Ga., first 
announced in March of last year, have been indefinitely 
postponed. Goodrich purchased 25 acres of land at 14th 
and Hemphill Streets, Atlanta, with the intention of erect- 
ing a branch plant with a daily capacity of 5,000 tires and 
5,000 tubes, and the city and county have since lent their 
co-operation by sewerage installation and street grading 
and paving. 

“We have not abandoned the plan for constructing the 
plant at Atlanta,” T. G. Graham, Goodrich first vice-presi- 
dent, declared last month in a letter to Mayor I. N. Rags- 
dale of that city. “This work has simply been postponed 
until such time as our business and that of the rubber 
industry as a whole is such as to justify this expenditure. 
It is not to the interest of this company or to the interest 
of Atlanta that we construct a plant there which, under 
prevailing conditions, can not be operated at substantially 
its normal capacity. Conditions making the erection of this 
plant unwise at this time are such as neither your city nor 
we could control or foresee.” 

Following its purchase of the Atlanta plant site, Good- 
rich formed the Southern Goodrich Rubber Company and 
spent more than $200,000 in land improvements there. 
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Elimination of Chassis Vibration’ 


Rubber Mountings Have Reduced the Frame Vibration 

to One-Sixth of Its Original Value, with the Vibration in 

the Engine Remaining the Same— Mountings |in Use 
Two Years Still Give Satisfaction 


By Earu H. Smita 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Old Motor Works 


HE first fundamentals for obtaining a quiet chassis are correct 
"E gelewe of the rotating and the reciprocating parts, such as 

propeller-shafts, crankshaft, flywheel, clutch, pistons and con- 
necting-rods. After all of these units are carefully designed and 
balanced so as to eliminate vibration due to rotation, a number of 
urces of vibration still remain, such as crankshaft torsion, engine 
ughness resulting from combustion-chamber design and compres- 
ion ratio, and the vibrations as transmitted from any piece of 
1oving machinery, regardless of how well it is built, to which the 


: 


assis might attune itself. 

In a first analysis of the elimination of 
transmission of vibration from the engine, two 
methods were presented: (a) mounting the en- 

ne on springs, and (b) mounting the engine 
rubber. The first method was arbitrarily 
liminated and activities were confined entirely 
rubber. The initial set-ups consisted of 
unting the engine very flexibly on large 
locks of rubber at all four points of suspen- 

n, the engine being on a four-point mounting. 
[These blocks of rubber were in compression 
ind, when a sufficient mass of rubber was in- 

luced, the effect was immediately noticeable 

the reduction of the transmission of vibration. 


Compression Type of Mounting 


further the effectiveness « 


In attempts to f 
absorption of engine noises, we tried rubber 
tension, which was not successful with the 
available at the time because of the 
magnitude of engine movement when driving 
ver rough roads. All activities were there- 
re concentrated on the compression type of 
unting. Engine mountings are undoubtedly available today in 
hich the rubber in tension gives satisfactory results, but our com- 
ession type has been so satisfactory that we have conducted no 
rk on the other. 
Among the compression types of mounting tried were large 
blocks of rubber on which the engine rested and was held down by 
bolt passing directly through the rubber or by studs embedded in 
each side of the rubber block. Other mountings tried consisted of 
fiat pancake types in which the height of the rubber was small in 
relation to the lateral dimensions. All of these mountings allowed 
» much engine movement, those without the through bolt allowing 
th vertical and horizontal movement and those with the bolt- 
lddown construction allowing too much horizontal movement. 
The excess movement of the engine was very undesirable because 
manifested itself through excessive movement of the gearshift 
d brake levers, the clutch and the brake pedal, all of these units 
ing mounted with the powerplant. In addition to this, however, 
cessive engine-movement caused crystallization of the gasoline 


esigns 


“Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Automobile 
gineers, at Detroit, January 20-24, 1930. Reprinted by permission of the 
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lines and of the exhaust pipe and also caused difficulty with breakage 
of the top tank of the radiator where the inlet hose to the radiator 
transmitted the engine movement to the radiator core. 

The fundamental problem then presented itself of developing a 
mounting of the compression type which had a sufficient mass of 
rubber so that, with a specified unit-pressure on the rubber, hard- 
ness would not build up to such an extent that excessive vibration 
was transmitted and also with the rubber so disposed of that more 
than normal engine movement would be eliminated. After analyzing 
the various types of mounting tried, we realized that a successful 
compression mounting must have a large area 
of contact with the engine and with the en- 
gine bracket on the frame so as to reduce the 
unit stress in the rubber, and also that this area 
of rubber must be disposed of so as to prevent 
engine movement due to driving over rough 
roads. 


Developing a Satisfactory Mounting 


Conical types of mountings, with the rubber 
in compression, were tried, but eventually we 
evolved the present Olds mounting in which 
a piece of rubber in the shape of a flat-topped 
pyramid is utilized. The engine leg enclosed 
the top and the sloping faces of the block. The 
vertical thickness of rubber was 1 in. and the 
horizontal dimensions were 244 x 4% in. The 
block was a truncated section of a pyramid and 
the longer of the two lateral dimensions was 
placed crosswise of the car. This was done 
because we found by many road experiments 
that the engine did not need as much rubber in 
the front as in the rear and, with a very small 
mass of rubber in the front, the front of the engine was compara- 
tively rigidly mounted as far as horizontal movement was concerned ; 
therefore the only possible movement of the rear of the engine in a 
horizontal direction was crosswise of the car as the engine tried to 
swing in a circle in a horizontal plane around its front mountings. 

Horizontal stability thus being gained, thought was given to 
vertical engine-stability. A bolt was passed through the engine leg, 
the rubber mounting and the frame bracket and was insulated on 
the upper side of the engine leg by a rubber collar and with ex- 
cessive clearance where it passed through the engine leg. The 
bottom of the bolt passed through a flange under the frame bracket 
which prevented the bolt from moving laterally. The entire design 
did not allow any metal contact between the engine and the frame, 
as can be seen from Fig. 1. 


Minor refinements in the rubber were worked out in the form of 
cavities on the bottom face to serve as air chambers. Corrugations 
in the engine leg where it fitted over the rubber block also helped. 
Both of these changes were of value in increasing the efficiency of 
the mounting by making it absorb more vibration. The front mount- 
ing consisted merely of rubber washers upon which the engine 




















































































Examples of Rubber Engine-Mountings That Have Been Developed to Eliminate Transmission of Vibrations from the 
Engine to the Chassis 


Fig. 1—Original Truncated-Pyramid 
1 In. High, 2% Ir Long and 4 
Angle of 30 Deg. with tl Horizontal To 


Type of Rear Mounting in Which the Engine Leg Enclosed the Top and the Sloping Side-Faces of a Rubber Block 
In. Wide. Fig. 2—-Washer-Type Front-Mounting. F 
j Maintain Engine Stability on Rough Roads. In All Three Types a Through Bolt Is Used To Provide Vertical 


Fig. 3—Revised Form of Rear-Mounting Which Is Placed at an 


Engine-Stability 


rested and with a through bolt that was carefully insulated from the 
engine and the frame so that again no metallic connection was pres- 
ent. This design is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Experiments were then conducted in developing a degree of hard- 
ness in the rubber that would render it the most effective vibration- 
absorbent, and in determining how tight the bolt should be which 
passed through the mounting. At this phase of the development we 
found ourselves working with such minor improvements in absorp- 
tion of vibration that we had to develop a means of actually measur- 
ing the vibration absorbed by the rubber. 

The General Motors Corp. Research Laboratories was consulted 
and the result was an electrical device by which the vibration of the 
engine and the frame could be measured in electrical units, thereby 
eliminating the human element in judging the roughness of the car 
as presented by engine vibration transmitted to the frame. The ap- 
paratus consisted of two identical electromagnetic vibration-pickups, 
an accurate potential-divider and a vacuum-tube amplifier-detector. 
Two switches were built in with the divider to facilitate the measure- 
ment. Each of the two pickups consisted of a Baldwin Riva loud- 
speaker unit, with a specially loaded diaphragm, mounted in a 
strong and dust-proof case. A very accurate potential-divider was 
obtained by interlocking two Leeds & Northrup resistance boxes so 
that the sum of their resistance was constant. The amplifier con- 
sisted of three stages of resistance-capacity coupled units, with a 
voltage multiplication of about 3,000, or in other words a radio- 
amplifying unit. 


Various Rubber Combinations Tried 


With this set-up experiments were then conducted on the trun- 
cated-cone type of rear mounting with various rubber combinations 
and degrees of hardness ranging from very soft to a fairly hard 
rubber. We attempted to develop a mounting having various hard- 
nesses of rubber, each of which would absorb a certain range of 
vibration frequencies. This was the fundamental cause for trying 
laminated rubber and combination mountings, such as a type in 
which the center was of extremely soft rubber and the exterior of a 
harder composition. A number of mountings of this type were de- 
veloped, some having as many as seven laminations of rubber, each 
4% in. thick and of different hardness; also mountings of consistent 
hardness varying from the softest to the hardest rubber permissible 
to use. The effect of tightening the holddown bolt passing through 
the mounting was also worked out with each type of mounting, and 
we found that this bolt was most effective when it was first tight- 
ened with the fingers and subsequently with the wrench to approxi- 
mately one turn of the nut. 

Mountings with rubber of 32 Durometer hardness, with rubber 
of 69 Durometer hardness, with laminated rubber of alternate layers 
varying from 32 to 69 hardness, and a mounting having a core of 32 
Durometer hardness and a shell of 69 Durometer hardness, were 





selected from the large number tried in the laboratory as the most 
promising for road trial. 

These four types of mounting were then installed in a number 0! 
cars and observed for transmission of engine vibration to the chassis 
by various individuals and were graded by these individuals without 
their knowledge as to the type of mounting in the car. The soft 
rubber mounting of 32 hardness was fonnd to allow too much engin 
movement, and the combination mountings made from varying hard 
nesses of rubber were found no more effective than the mounting 
made of 69 Durometer hardness of rubber because the periods 01 
the frame that tuned to the engine vibrations were such that the 6° 
hardness of rubber absorbed the vibrations that were disagreeabl 
to the occupants. Consequently, activities were confined to the trun 
cated-cone type of mounting with a rubber having a hardness of 6 
Durometer and that, when compressed 50 per cent and heated to 10 
deg. fahr. for 24 hr. and then cooled, took a permanent set of onl 
approximately 8 per cent. A washer-type front-mounting of tl! 
same hardness as the rear mounting was then tried and proved to | 
very effective. 

Eliminating the Weak Points 


The sensitiveness of the tightness of the through bolt of tl 
mounting was next attacked, and by reverting to the laboratory se 
up we found that this sensitiveness could be greatly reduced by mal 
ing the upper rubber-collar used on top of the rear engine-leg wit 
a counter-bore and of 32 Durometer hardness. 

The other questionable factor in the mounting, that of rubber 
deterioration, was proved over a period of two years, in which time 
we found that the rubber did not deteriorate sufficiently to cause any 
noticeable change in 50,000 miles of travel. 

In conclusion we can state that the disagreeable engine noises 
which make themselves evident in a car by being transmitted to tlie 
frame can be successfully eliminated by mounting the engine « 
rubber in compression, provided the rubber is disposed so as to pre- 
vent disagreeable engine-movement and that the hardness and volume 
of the rubber are such that it absorbs the vibrations the frequencics 
of which are in tune with the critical periods of the chassis. 





. Truck Tires Standardized 


The Division of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, has recently an- 
nounced the successful completion of simplified practice 
recommendations for industrial truck tires. Sufficient 
signed acceptances have been obtained from manufacture 
distributors and users to insure the general adoption of 
such standards and they will be considered as effecti' 
shortly. 
not been published. 
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The sizes of truck tires determined upon have 
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Aviation 








how is Great Success 


New Applications of Rubber in Aircraft Construction and 
Equipment Indicates Wide Field for Rubber Manufacturers 


HE New York Aviation Show, which has now been 
held annually for several years and sponsored by the 
Aviator’s Post No. 743 of the American Legion, 
cupied the Grand Central Palace during the week from 
ebruary 7 to 15, and from the point of view of attendance, 
is a great success. It was reported that from the number 
sales made the show was also very satisfactory to the 
<hibitors. 

With the growing application of rubber in aeronautical 
aft construction the show was particularly interesting to 
ose engaged in the rubber industry. The feature of the 
ow from the viewpoint of the industry was the new tire 
juipment and the increase in the use of the tail wheel tire. 
hile rubber tires form an important part of the equip- 
ent of air-craft, as was usual in previous aviation expo- 
tions, the individual tire manufacturers did not have 
oths. 

The Goodyear “Air-wheel” was featured prominently, 
ecially on the huge Burnelli plane, but Goodrich, Fire- 
ne, United States and Fisk tires were also in evidence 

various plane models. The “Air-wheels” on the Bur- 

li UB-20 are claimed to be the largest in the world. They 

inflated at very low pressure, not more than 11 pounds, 
| make it possible to land on the roughest ground with- 


out damage to the plane or discomfiture to the passengers. 
Tests have shown that they are more efficient when inflated 
at low pressure. With 20 pounds the wheels have sunk 
into a marsh nearly 2 feet but with only 8 pounds they sunk 
less than 1 inch. They also offer less resistance in the air 
than other types due to their streamlining effect. This huge 
Burnelli plane, with a wing span of 91 feet, was the leading 
sensation of the show. 


Small rubber pilot balloons for determining wind direc- 
tion were shown in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
booth in connection with the work of that branch of the 
government in assisting aviation. 


Among the rubber parts used in airplane construction 
and equipment shown in connection with the individual ex- 
hibits were pontoon hand hole covers, rubber shock ab- 
sorber discs, rubber airplane matting, aircraft radiator and 
gasoline hose, rubberized fabrics, rubber tank covers, rub- 
ber couplings, pneumatic rubber cushion seats and special 
molded goods, such as grommets and handle grips. In a 
number of planes the Husted hand rubber steering wheel 
has been adopted as standard equipment. 

The anti-aircraft exhibit of the United States Army 
was an interesting feature, and included the latest models 
of mobile anti-aircraft artillery and pursuit planes. 
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The Schleiff **Crash-Absorber” Demonstrations 
A NEW principle in automobile bumpers for killing 


the force of collisions has been evolved in the 

Schleiff “crash-absorber,” which was given practical 

tests in New York City on February 18. The tests were 

made under the auspices of the American Automobile As- 
sociation before a large crowd of thrilled spectators. 

In general appearance the Schleiff “crash-absorber”’ 

closely resembles the usual automobile bumper. As shown 


in the accompanying diagram it consists (1) of a three- 
inch bar of solid rubber attached to the chassis by steel 























claws or scissors. Upon meeting a flat obstruction (2) the 
rubber is stretched by the opening of the scissors, its lateral 
extension and recoil spending the impact to right and left 
before it reaches the chassis. How the device functions 
upon collision with an irregular obstacle (3) or upon strik- 
ing a tree (4) is also shown. 

In the actual demonstrations recently made, the inven- 
tor, Captain Franzcarl Schleiff, a German ace who holds a 
record of downing 22 Allied planes during the war and 
who lost one arm in his last fight, when he himself was 
forced down, first drove a Schleiff-equipped Buick touring 
car into the back of a slowly moving Schleiff-equipped 
Oakland touring car at 26 miles an hour without doing ma- 
terial damage to either car other than the slight smashing 
of one head light. In the second test he drove an Oakland 
touring car into a concrete pillar at 18.5 miles an hour. In 
this event while little damage was done to the car, he braced 
himself hard but the impact was so great that he was 
thrown sideways from the car through the open side door, 
carrying away the wheel in his hands. In the third test he 
drove a Buick touring car head-on into a stationary Ford 
sedan backed against a concrete pillar, at approximately 25 
miles an hour, completely wrecking the sedan but coming 
out of the collision himself unhurt and with only a slight 
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break in the Buick’s radiator. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Schleiff plunging into the concrete pillar. 

In the construction of the “crash-absorber” it is stated 
that from 15 to 20 pounds of pure rubber are used. If the 
device is ever adopted by the automobile trade it would 
therefore offer an avenue for a tremendous consumption 
of crude rubber. 





Alexander Winton Tells of Buying 
the First Set of Pneumatic 
Tire Casings 


N an article appearing in the Saturday 
lt ecane Post, of February 8, 1930, entitled 

“Get a Horse,” by Alexander Winton, the 
following story is told by that pioneer of the 
“horseless buggy,” regarding the first order 
placed with the rubber industry for pneumatic 
tires for automobiles. After having perfected 
his first automobile model, Mr. Winton goes on 
to recount the difficulties experienced in securing 
a suitable tire for the vehicle. The year was 
1895. 

“T went to the Goodrich Company, in Akron, 
and told them I wanted something bigger than 
their biggest bicycle tire—something that would 
fit the wheels of a horseless carriage. 

“That’s a new one on us,” cried a man to 
whom I had been directed. “A horseless car- 
riage, eh? Hmph! Will it run?” 

“You bet it will.” 

“Well, I guess we can make them, although 
we never have.” 

“That’s fine.” 

The man hesitated, rubbed his chin and ob- 
served: “We will make them, but you will have 
to pay for the molds.” 

“Do what?” 

“Yes, sir. There won’t be enough call for 
tires for horseless carriages and we can’t afford 
to pay for the molds. Also, you will have to pay 
for them in advance—and the tires, too. We'll 
have them on our hands if you don’t get them.” 

I paid. 

They were single-tube affairs, and were pretty 
expensive. It wasn’t long before I got a punc- 
ture, and while I thought of patching the tire I 
figured out what I considered a better idea. 
Molasses was heavy and would stop leaks if 

















they weren’t too large, so I began pumping it 
into the tube. I pumped too hard. The rubber | 
gave way and the molasses came out too quickly 
to be dodged.” 
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Forecast of the Tire I naustry 


During the 


ext Fi ex z ears 


Standard Statistics Company, Inc., Predicts a Steady Upward 
Trend in Production and Demand—Suggests More 
Major Consolidations and Elimination of 
Smaller Factory Units to Insure 
Greater Stability 


ROM the standpoint of volume, the automobile tire 

industry has absolutely nothing to worry about during 

the years that lie immediately ahead, according to a 
comprehensive forecast of the next five years recently pub- 
lished by the Standard Statistics Company, New York 
City. In their opinion, unless the total number of automo- 
biles in use in the United States show an actual decrease, 
or unless some revolutionary process is discovered making 
tires practically indestructible, a substantial increase in out- 
put is inevitable. The greatest unknown factor in the situ- 
ation pivots upon this last named point,—the life of the 
average tire. The forecast indicates a “normal” produc- 
tion during the next five years running almost 25 per cent 
greater than the actual out-turn during the five year period 
1925-1929. 


Criticizes Past Practices 


Standard Statistics has not minced words in its criticism 
of the past record of the industry from the standpoint of 
profit-making and says, “it does not have the excuse of 
inevitability for the use it has been making of around a bil- 
lion dollars of security owners’ money. Its main excuses are 
those of lack of effective leadership, personal animosities, 
savage competition, chronic and indefatigable price cutting, 
numerous trade practices which impartial observers are 
obliged to regard as both unsound and unjustifiable. No 
ndustry has ever missed a better opportunity to prosper. 

Despite the amazing strides in production and an ever 
increasing market for tires, the nine largest tire manu- 
facturing companies, it is pointed out, only earned 1.5 per 
cent on their invested capital in 1928 and only about 5.5 
per cent in 1929. As a field for further investment, Stand- 
ard Statistics voices the opinion that “as the industry is 
now constituted and operated, its junior securities do not 
in their judgment, justify the confidence of conservative 
long term investors, nor for purchasers of relatively short 
swing operations. A basis for ultimate and substantial im- 
provement does exist, however, and those who are inclined 
to accept radical commitments may find, in this depressed 
industry, opportunities which offer at least the possibility 
of substantial profits over a period of time.” 

Bearing out the recent denunciation of F. A. Seiberling, 


Eprtor’s Notre.—Acknowledgement for the material in the above article 
made to the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 200 Varick Street, New 
wk City. The publication quoted is a Special Supplement to their Standard 
rade and Securities Service and is the second of a series of studies on ‘“‘The 
xt Five Years in American Business Profits.” 





that the industry was “handling the rubber business today 
without rhyme or reason,” Standard Statistics says that 
“conditions in the original equipment tire market reached 
the point of absurdity a few months ago.” 


“We are informed,” continues the survey, “that through- 
out the greater part of 1929, the price at which the auto- 
mobile manufacturers were purchasing their original equip- 
ment tires was at a level which allowed a small margin of 
profit, on the average—a very, very slender margin, to be 
sure, but still on the plus side. 


“It is understood that one of the larger tire producers 
concluded it would be desirable (Merciful Providence in 
all its wisdom alone knows why!) to obtain more original 
equipment business. An offer was made to an important 
automobile manufacturer to supply his needs at somewhere 
around 5 per cent less than the then going price for original 
equipment tires. 


Selling Tires at a Loss 


“The automobile maker was of course not averse to this, 
but naturally thought he would see if he couldn't do still 
better. The offer he had received was promptly communi- 
cated to other tire producers. 

“In the trade it is said that the development occasioned 
much picturesque language. The quotation attributed to 
Tire Maker B when he heard of Tire Maker A’s offer to 
Automobile Maker X is probably apocryphal, but beauti- 
fully illustrates a situation. Tire Maker B is alleged to 
have exclaimed: ‘I'll raise the ante another 5 per cent, and 
call the bet!’ 

“Whatever the actual facts may have been as to what 
went on behind the scenes, the net result was that competi- 
tive conditions in the tire industry recently resulted in a 
reduction in original equipment prices totaling around 10 
per cent, and that at the present time the bulk of such 
business 1s being conducted at an actual loss. If current 
prices prevail throughout the remainder of 1930, it is esti- 
mated that the year’s total original tire equipment business 
will be conducted at an aggregate net loss of somewhere 
around $2,000,000. Some estimates run higher than this. 

“Before turning aside from the generalities applicable 
to the original equipment business, there is one further 
point which should be noted: 

“In the years of supranormal production of automobiles, 
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profits of the tire producers normally tended to decrease. 
This is true not only because the percentage of total tire 
business done on a low margin basis automatically in- 
creases, but because replacements (upon which the margin 
of profit is larger) actually tend to decrease in number. 
“The reason for the latter situation is obvious. When 
sales of new cars are abnormally large, used cars are back- 
ing up in dealer’s hands and are becoming a drug on the 
They are not being re-equipped with new tires in 
The following data are illustrative: 


market 
normal quantities. 


Production of 


mestic Original Production 
Production of Equipment of Replacement 
{utomobiles Tires Tires 
1928 8 7 17,436,000 52,456,000 
1929 8 361 21,432,000 46,483,000 


1.3. 996.000 —5 973.000 
In fact, total production of tires in 1929, when output of 
new automobiles broke all records, was almost 2,000,000 less 
than in the year preceding. It was the sharp, and unex- 
pectedly great sag in replacement demand in 1929 which 
made it necessary for the tire makers, as the year wore on, 
to drastically revise their estimates of earnings. This was 
the chief factor in turning what promised to be a reason- 
ably profitable year for the tire industry, with record break- 
ing volume, into a relatively unsatisfactory year from a 
profits standpoint on a reduced volume. 

“Hence, contrary to the general assumption, a prospect 
for new high records in automobile production in any given 
year DOES NOT, as the industry is now operated, consti- 
tute a bull argument for tire shares. 

Replacements Average 2 Tires Per Car 

“The industry’s hope that profits in 1930 will about equal 
those returned in 1929 is based upon the expectation that 
an increased replacement demand this year will more than 
counterbalance the reduced original equipment demand, plus 
the sacrifices that are being made on this business. 

“We may now turn attention to the replacement de- 
mand, which, as previously pointed out, constitutes on the 
average about 69 per cent of the total, and upon which a 
wider margin of profit is obtainable. 

“Our studies indicate that, over a period of years, tire 
replacements average just 2 times domestic registrations 
Specific years show considerable variation 


per annum. 
is is indicated by this tabulation: 


from this average, 
Tires 
} roduced tor 


Replacement 


Per Car 

Reaistered 
1922 éénnuat ae 
1923 , vou! ae 
1924 ‘ 2.00 
1925 “ats eos aa 
1926 : '- 1.88 
1927 “ yt 2 oe 
1928 , os 2.14 
1929 . FP eee ae 
2.00 


O-V@Car AVETARC .. cece ceesces 


“In looking forward to the future, it is of course the 
average situation, rather than the specific one, from which 
one must project expectation. From the foregoing it at 
once becomes obvious that the number of cars in service 
at any given time (roughly although not exactly reported 
by registrations) bears a very definite relationship to the 
demand for tires.” 

The report contains two interesting tables giving forecasts 
of automobile registrations at the end of each year during 
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the five-year period 1930-34, and a forecast of tire pro- 
duction over the same period. The tables are given below. 


Forecast of Automobile Production in the U. S. 


PD oc cncccésdmbeveessmuicvs 27,578,000 
eat es Ret 28,596,000 
SE: wste wigttihnl at eae eae ne Fae een 29,414,000 
DEN aii tuth'é Bare hdr ndea So bees ona 30,051,000 
| A ee ~ e e 30,533,000 


Estimate of Long Term Trend—Production of Pneumatic 
Casings in United States 


For For 
Replace- Original For Total 
Year— ments Equipment Export Production 
ae 55,156,000 18,914,000 2,800,000 76,870,000 
. Sar 57,192,000 19,515,000 2,950,000 79,657,000 
1932 ........ 58,828,000 19,978,000 3,100,000 81,906,000 
ee Svctvaad 60,102,000 20,384,000 3,250,000 83,736,090 
1934 ........ 61,066,000 20,736,000 3,400,000 85,202,000 
af, RR a ee ere eee 81,474,000 


Average annual actual production, five-year 
i, SPE ~~ cccevevanbebane ovssdseees ue 


65,088,000 


Among the gravest problems which confront the indus- 
try and the prospect of their solution, Standard Statistics 
mentions the instability of crude rubber, unhealthy compe- 
tition and price cutting. With regard to the former, they 
predict that during the next five years, the crude commodity 
will not fluctuate much outside the limits of 14 to 25 cents 
per pound. With reference to the high competition within 
the industry, they suggest as a possible solution the con- 
solidation of several of the larger companies. 

“It is our judgment,” they say, “that one of the most 
salutory developments possible, not only from the tire in- 
dustry’s competitive standpoint but every other standpoint, 
would be one, two or three major consolidations during th« 
near term future—the creation of a few units, much larger 
than any now existing.” 





Battery Paste Mixer 
HE Read Machinery Company, Inc., York, Pa., have 
recently developed a battery paste mixer which they 
claim has many improvements over previously de- 
signed machines of this type. Among the interesting points 
of the new “CO” model is the hood which remains sta- 
tionary and is constructed of monel metal. The arms and 
pinions are of steel and the gears semi-steel. The machine 
was designed by A. O. Russell, consulting sales engineer of 
the company after considerable experience with heavy duty 





Read “CO” Battery Paste Mixer 


mixers. The bearings have an unusually low pressure per 
square inch of projected surface, this amounting to only 300 
pounds per square inch under maximum load. All moving 
parts are designed to withstand the strain of a 30 H. P. 
motor. 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART VIII 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


CHROMIUM and ITS COMPOUNDS 


HROMIUM and its salts play a very important role in the 

C industrial world at the present time. The fact that chromium 

is another element which chemically is known as amphoteric 

ves rise to two series of compounds, one in which the element 

ppears in the negative ion of the compound and another where it 
the positive ion. 

The industries which use the chromates or metallic chromium 
re some of the main industries of the industrial world, such as, the 
nning industry, dyeing industry, manufacture of dyes, manufacture 

paints, photographic industry, certain glass and porcelain manu- 
.cture, manufacture of certain matches, wet batteries, staining of 
vood, textile printing and one which has assumed great proportion 
day, chromium plating. 

The most common compounds used in industry are the following : 

metallic chromium, lead chromate, sodium di-chromate, sodium chro- 
ate, potassium chromate, potassium di chromate, chromic acid 
hydride, and some organic preparations of chromium in the form 
dyes. 
Methods of Absorption 


1. Mucous membranes of nose, throat and bronchial tubes. 
2. Skin. 
3. Alimentary system by swallowing dust or powdered 
chromates and chromic acid fumes. 
The absorption of chromium is somewhat limited for there is a 
efinite fibrosis in the tissues when subjected to chromium salts, and 
particularly when any open areas are present. 
The largest percentage of insoluble chromates when taken by 
the alimentary system are excreted unchanged. In the case of lead 
hromate enough lead is absorbed to produce lead poisoning. 
The absorption by the mucous membranes is somewhat limited 
because an exudate is formed and this prevents absorption. I have 
t observed any cases where there has been any systematic results 
ven though the individual had respiratory inflammations with 
hrome ulcers. I have examined men who have worked both as 
elders using chromium, and platers using chromic acid where the 
fumes come into contact. with the mucosa of eyes, nose and throat 
nd if the ventilation is not good they have irritations of the mucosa 
f these parts. Other individuals have been examined where 
hromium compounds are being used, special attention being given 
to the blood. No blood changes have been observed that could be 
ittributed to chromium except a slight increase in lymphocytes. In 
most cases where the chromium is used as a pigment in yellow paints, 
' it happens to be lead chromate, Basophilic degeneration may be 
present due to the lead. Some paints containing chromates have 
solvents containing benzol, amyl acetate and ethyl acetate which 
produce certain symptoms which must not be misleading and ascribed 
to chromium. 


Symptoms Produced 


1. Acute irritative conjunctivitis 

2. Rhinitis, pharyngitis, and laryngitis 

3. Bronchitis and rarely chrome ulcer in lung tissue 
4. Nausea and indigestion 

5. Erosions of teeth at the gum margin 

6. Eczematous rash 

7. Chrome ulcers 


. In one case where the individual had been working with chromium 


for 6 years, he had developed a persistent nausea, increased blood 
pressure, erosions of teeth and chrome ulcers, which he thought was 
H2SO«4 burns. The blood picture of this individual was, Leucocytes 
10,100, Reds 5,150,000, Hemoglobin 96%, Polys. 72%, S. L. 16%, 
L. L. 12%. Urine was negative. Removal from this work with 
proper treatment of the ulcers resulted in a cure. 

The most serious condition that is produced by chromium is the 
skin condition commonly called “chrome ulcers” and they form 
where there is broken continuity of the skin or membranes, There 
may be one or many and they may occur any place on the body but 
chiefly on the hands, in the skin folds, arms, feet and in the nose. 

They begin with a slight erythematous area and progressively 
get worse. The superficial tissues are destroyed, much induration 
is present and the ulcer finally assumes a punched-out appearance, 
the base having a slough on it. Occasionally the nails are involved, 
may be perforated with holes and a secondary infection develops 
which is very stubborn in healing. It is possible for a gangrenous 
condition to develop in the fingers and such cases have been reported 
in past years but I have never seen a case that had any indications 
of progressing to this stage. 

Most ulcers can be healed and do not leave any disability except 
the scar tissue. However the ulcer which develops after a pro- 
tracted rhinitis and involves the lower part of the nasal septum 
causing a penetration is not a pleasant situation. They are very 
stubborn in healing and often leaves a permanent destruction of the 
septum which can only be repaired by operative procedures. One 
must not be confused with a leutic ulcer, for chrome ulcers are not 
painful to any extent although more painful than leutic ulcers. 


Preventive Measures 


1. Proper ventilation where there is any dust or fumes. 

2. Wearing of respirators on dusty operations and where 
there is a fine mist in the air as during dyeing and plating 
processes. 

3. Protection of the hands with rubber gloves where there 
is a possibility of getting chromic acid or other soluble 
chorium compounds on the hands. 

4. The use of protective ointments to the arms, face or other 
exposed surfaces. 

5. Rubber aprons and boots. 

6. A protective and neutralizing ointment for the nose to be 
used before starting to work and during work when it is 
necessary. 

7. Periodic examinations of all employees who are working 
with any chromium compounds. 

8. Thorough cleaning of walls and floors of department 
where chromium compounds are used. 

9. Exhaust hoods over vats where there are soluble chromium 
compounds or where an electrolytic process necessitates 
the use of H2SO« as an electrolyte. 


Treatment 


The treatment of all industrial hazards is prevention and in view 
of this fact all men working with chromium are examined at least 
every 90 days. If any evidence presents itself the individual is at 
once removed and placed on a different job and whatever the condi- 
tion found to be present it is treated. The ulcers seem to respond 
well to hydro-therapy followed by treatment with 10% solution of 
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Mercurochrome and moist applications of calcium acid carbonate. 

One fortunate thing when a chrome ulcer involves the nasal 
septum it does not leave a broken ridge as does a leutic involvement. 
For the eye and nasal irritation applications of argyrol followed by 
adrenalin gives quick relief. The bronchial condition must be treated 
by sedatives and soothing inhalants. 

Chromic acid is a valuable remedy in treating vincents angina. 
In a 10% solution one finds a spirocheaticide, but it must be used 
with care for the vincents infection may disappear and chrome ulcers 


develop in the corner of the mouth. 
Conclusions 
Chromium and its compounds are a definite hazard but can be 


perfectly controlled by proper ventilation and protection. 


Systemic involvement is rare, but skin and mucous membrane 


involvements are common 

Individuals with thin tender skins, or any inflammatory leisons 
should not work with chromium compounds unless thoroughly pro- 
chromic inflammation of the conjunctive, 


leison should not be subjected to the fumes 


tected, also those with a 
a rhinitis or a pulmonary 
or dust of chromium compounds. 


The Du Pont Flexing Machine 


The trend toward the use of tires of larger cross section 
carrying lower air pressure has made it necessary for rubber 
compounders to develop treads that have less tendency to 
crack on flexing. Manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
goods are also giving more attention to flexing deteriora- 
tion than ever before. It is coming to be generally recog- 
nized that the resistance to fatigue deterioration of a rubber 
compound is ofttimes a more important property than its 
abrasion resistance, tensile strength or elongation and it is 
quite possible that the resistance to fatigue deterioration 
of a rubber compound is not directly proportional to or 




















Figure A 


connected with its aging properties, tensile strength or any 
other physical property that has heretofore been commonly 
measured and used as a criterion in the development of 
new compounds. 

In view of these facts it has become necessary to develop 
means for quickly and accurately measuring the cracking 
tendency or resistance to mechanical fatigue of rubber com- 
pounds. The DuPont flexing machine has now been in 
use for over a year and has been found to give quite con- 
sistent results. This machine consists essentially of four 
pulleys around which is run a belt composed of molded 
rubber links that are held together by “clipper” belt lacing. 
The rubber links are 1" wide and 4” long and are molded 
with three transverse grooves. The base of the rubber links 
consists of cord fabric whose purpose is to reduce the 
stretch and make it uniform, regardless of the modulus of 
the rubber sample being tested. Another purpose of the 
cord fabric is to provide an anchor for the belt lacing. 
Figure A shows the back of the flexing machine and the 
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motor drive. Figure B shows the front of the machine. It 
will be noted that the upper left hand pulley is the driven 
one and the upper right hand pulley is on a balance arm 
which can be loaded to provide any desired tension. The 

















Figure B 


center and lower pulleys are idlers. The pulleys are 3” 
in diameter and run on ball bearings. The total length of 
the belt of test samples is approximately 89”, but may be 
as much as 2” longer or shorter, since the upper right hand 
pulley is a movable one. The belt travels at a linear speed 
of 30 miles per hour and the test is conducted by running 
the belt until one or more of the samples crack perceptibly. 
Cracked samples are removed and replaced by blanks and 
the test continued until all of the original samples have 
cracked. The resistance to mechanical fatigue of the com- 
pounds under test is therefore measured by the time re- 
quired to cause them to crack. This figure, of course, is 
an approximate one and depends upon the judgment of the 
operator as to when cracks have developed sufficiently to 
cause the sample to be removed from test. In practice the 
condition of the tested samples is considered as well as the 
time they were run. 

A known or standard compound is always included in 
each set of tests and at least two test pieces of each com- 
pound are included in the belt. 20 individual samples may 
be tested at one time. No attempt is made to assign numer- 





ical values to the results but the difference between the 
samples being tested is usually sufficiently well marked that 
the operator has no difficulty in correctly placing the samples 
in order of their fatigue resistance from best to poorest. 
It has been found that repeated tests will always place the 
compounds of any series in the same relative order al- 
though the actual time required to cause checking may not 
be the same. 
Belozel—A New Sponge Rubber 
NEW form of sponge rubber, said to possess finer 
A properties than other sponge rubbers produced 
domestically, is the latest invention of Glenn H. 

Willis, well-known rubber research chemist of Akron, O. 
It is reported to be similar to the product heretofore pro- 
duced in Germany under a secret process, but has the addi- 
tional advantage of being composed of 8 ingredients instead 
of 27, as in the case of the German product, and is 20 
per cent lighter. It is an open steam cured sponge rubber 
and it is understood that two of the leading Akron rubber 
manufacturers already have the manufacturing rights under 
option. 

The new product has been named Belozel, the trade- 
name being a version of the phrase bellows-cell. 

The new sponge rubber may be used, its inventor said, 
in making mattresses for Pullman cars, ocean liners and 
hospital cots. 
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Rubber Footwear Exports Increase 


NITED STATES exports of rubber footwear estab- 
| lished a new record during 1929 with a value of 

$14,192,296, showing a 20 per cent gain over the 
previous year, according to the Department of Commerce. 
There was a substantial volume increase in every item, the 
most prominent being rubber shoes and canvas rubber-soled 
shoes. Rubber soles and heels exports experienced a 22 
per cent decline in value, the average unit value decreasing 
from $1.30 per dozen pairs in 1928 to $0.92 in 1929. 

The trade in rubber footwear is one of the most seasonal 
of all rubber products. Rubber-boot exports generally re- 
main at a low figure during the winter and spring months, 
increasing about June, and in the case of 1929 the peak 
was reached in November with 231,000 pairs. Rubber-shoe 
exports usually attain their heights slightly before boots, 
and in 1929 reached 868,000 pairs in September, the highest 
monthly figure in the history of the United States exports 
of this commodity. The dull period for canvas rubber- 
soled shoes is during the autumn and winter months, but 
as spring approaches exports increase until mid-summer. 
July in 1929, with 962,000 pairs, was the peak month. 


Exports of Rubber Footwear 





1928 1929 

Unit Unit 

Item Pairs Value Value Pairs Value Value 

Rubber boots «- 1,324,730 $3,029,257 $2.29 1,566,143 $3,363,419 $2.15 

Rubber shoes ........ 2,569,226 2,791,494 1.09 3,419,177 3,752,714 1.10 
Canvas rubber-soled 

a eee 4,031,807 .70 8,103,980 5,544,429 .68 
Rubber soles and 

heels, dozen pairs 1,507,815 1,959,070 1.30 1,670,826 1,531,734 .92 

Total . - 11,811,628 14,192,296 


Exports of rubber boots advanced by 18 per cent in 
volume and 11 per cent in value during 1929, as compared 
with 1928. The United Kingdom was again the leading 
market, with 688,918 pairs, but 54,000 pairs less than in 
1928. This decline in the British market is due to greater 
competition from the domestic and continental industries, 
as consumption is known to be increasing. 
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Exports of rubber shoes during 1929 increased 33 per 
cent by volume and 34 per cent by value and, contrary to 
the usual tendency of 1929, the rate of increase by value 
was larger than that of volume. The average unit value 
for 1929 increased by 1 cent, as compared with the previous 
year. 

Germany was directly responsible for the large increase, 
taking 1,060,432 pairs during 1929, more than twice as 
many pairs as Switzerland. The latter, however, increased 
from 147,417 pairs in 1928 to 326,527 in 1929. 

Exports of canvas rubber-soled shoes for 1929 increased 
by 41 per cent in volume and 38 per cent in value, as com- 
pared with 1928. Cuba was the leading market with 
1,646,293 pairs, followed by the Philippines with 1,438,544 
pairs and Argentine with 1,319,249 pairs. 





Goodyear Plantations Increase Yield 


OHN INGLE, managing director of Goodyear’s planta- 
tion operations in the Far East, who has recently 
returned on leave, has reported that real progress is 

being made in increasing the yield of rubber per tree and 
that he hopes soon to double the output of the plantations. 

Formerly the yield was about 4 pounds of rubber per 
tree per year, or 400 pounds per acre. It was discovered 
that some trees yielded more rubber than others, individual 
trees averaging as high as 15 to 20 pounds. 

Buds from these high yielding trees are now grafted to 
healthy root stock and the result is that the average yield 
per tree has been increased from 4 to about 8 pounds per 
tree, or 800 pounds per acre. 

Another discovery made was that about 30 per cent of 
the trees on a given acre yield about 70 per cent of the 
rubber. This led to the present practice of planting about 
250 trees to an acre. When the trees are about four years 
old the first test tappings are made and the low yielding 
trees are cut down gradually. When the trees reach their 
full yielding capacity, or are about ten years old, the number 
has been reduced to about 90 high yielding trees. 








Goodrich Simplified Plastometer 


the research laboratories of The B. F. Goodrich 

Company, for the measurement of the plasticities of 
rubber compounds, is now being manufactured and sold 
by the Black Rock Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The new device, which is simple and rapid of opera- 
tion, consists of a mechanism for applying a load to com- 
press a standard test piece mounted on an anvil. A gauge 
attached to the loading plate on top of the sample follows 
the change in height of the test 
piece during compression and dur- 
ing recovery after the load has been 
removed. The plasticity values are 
obtained from a simple arithmetical 
calculation. The complete test cycle 
for rubber compounds is only one 
minute. 

The instrument is useful in the 
rubber industry for control of crude 
and compounded rubber, for the 
study of the plastic properties of 
vulcanized rubber, for the de- 
termination of scorching rates of 
unvulcanized compounds, etc. It is 
useful for the study of other 
plastics, and in fields where the 


A NEW simplified plastometer, originally developed in 





mechanical properties of plasticity, softness and retentivity 
are of interest. 

The plastometer is sold with furnace, cutting machine 
for the preparation of test pieces, and forceps for handling 
the test pieces in the furnace. 


Goodrich 
Simplified 
Plastometer 
































































EDITORIAL 


Support the President 
HE trade press of the country must unanimously 
back President Hoover in his desire to see the pend- 
ing tariff legislation enacted. It cannot have any 
sympathy with the present dilatory tactics of the Senate 
and much less with the destructive attitude of the so-called 
This small group of 





“Republicans” of the coalition group. 
party assassins has utterly forgotten that they in turn have 
largely held or secured their posts through the tremendous 
wave of popular approval of Mr. Hoover’s candidacy, and 
yet they are today completely forgetting their obligation in 
this connection and biting viciously at the hand that figura- 
tively fed them. 

It is time for the industries of the country to take a stand 
President. The country is in a 
harm can come to industrial 


in strong support of the 
critical period where much 
activity if the uncertainty in tariff matters persists much 
farther. 

Rubber, it is true, is on the free list. The automobile 
industry has not requested much tariff protection. But both 
the rubber manufacturing industry and the automotive in- 
dustry, and all the labor involved therein, will suffer if the 
Senate cannot stop its rhetorical nonsense and act promptly 
with some display of business acumen. 

The present daily performance of the coalition of the 
Senate is a travesty on the dignity of what has been con- 
sidered the highest deliberative body of a democratic nation 
and is making the Senate ridiculous not only in the eyes of 
every industrial executive, but this feeling is descending 
to the foremen and workmen in every manufacturing plant 
and commercial concern, who cannot further look for in- 
dividual improvement from the present depressed conditions 
until some certainty as to a future tariff is made evident. 

Tue Rupeer Ace is not taking this attitude because of 
any affiliation with Republican politics. It would take the 
same attitude in calling for support of the Administration 
if a Democrat were in the White House and a Democratic 
majority in the Senate. 

Let industry protest against the tactics of the Senate in 
no uncertain language and support the President with sub- 


stantial and effective vigor. 


(‘OMMENT 


Industry Turns Upgrade 


ETAILED reports on the business situation reach- 
ing the headquarters of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference continues encouraging and business 

seems to be on the upgrade. The shock of the deflation in 
security prices has largely been absorbed and the danger 
of a long period of depression appears fairly over. Careful 
planning and operation can improve buying power still 
further and can help to relieve individual hardship. Three 
months is a short period in the evolution of business, but a 
long time to the worker out of a job. 

American business, including the rubber industry, is 
carrying out its pledge to make every effort to create and 
maintain employment until business momentum is fully 
regained and the period of readjustment is over. Wage 
scales are also being maintained to sustain buying power. 
Improvement in the rubber industry in the last fortnight 
is apparent. The price of crude rubber has advanced 
slightly over a cent per pound. Consumption rose in Janu- 
ary to over 50 per cent over December and it is probable 
that February will equal January in spite of the less work- 
ing days and intervening holidays. 

Business efforts to minimize the disconcerting seasonal 
fluctuations in industry and increase the stability of em- 
ployment are the subject of a study now in progress by the 
Department of Manufactures of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Much is being accomplished to the 
end that workers shall be assured of continuous employ- 
ment and that producing organizations shall not be dis- 
rupted by rises and dips in the level of activity. This is 
done by maintaining production more evenly throughout 
the year, a practice followed by some plants in the canning 
industry, which keep fruit in cold storage instead of at- 
tempting to can all of it during the harvest season. Other 
concerns have found it advantageous to take up the manu- 
facture of products which can be made during the slack 
periods of their primary industry in order to avoid reduc- 
tion of payrolls. Others have maintained a normal produc- 
tion level by warehousing products for later distribution. 

It appears that industry is finding it economically advan- 
tageous to keep employment as near as possible on an 
even flow. 
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FALLS-COOPER MERGER 
PLANS ARE POSTPONED 


Final action in the proposed merger of the 
Falls Rubber Company and the Cooper Cor- 
poration was postponed until February 27, 
when stockholders of each concern discussed 
the project on February 17, according to an 
announcement by W. P. Cline, president of 
Falls. A few details of the plan of con- 
solidation remain to be completed, Cline said. 

The merger plan involved the share-for- 
share exchange of the common stock of each 
company for the common shares of a new 
corporation and the exchange of preferred 
stocks in a ratio that has not been defi- 
nitely determined. The combined assets un- 
ler the merger would reach $4,000,000, and 
the combined plant capacity would be 4,000 


tires daily. 


AKRON RUBBER GROUP HAS 
WELL ATTENDED MEETING 


About 200 members of the Akron Rubber 
Group of the American Chemical Society 
H. C. Young, of Chas. 
McIntosh & Company, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, on “Some Engineering Problems of 
Rubber” at a dinner meeting held at the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company plant on 
February 17. The paper, which was read 
by R. D. Evans, head of the physical re- 
search department of Goodyear, discussed 
factory design, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
power, machinery, temperature control and 
It was illustrated by lantern 


heard a paper by 


other proble ms. 
slides. 

Prepared discussions of the paper were 
read later by W. E. Waters, H. A. Davis, 
H. H. Baird, W. H. Welsh and George 
Grotzinger, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; R. R. Jones and Roy P. Brown, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company; and A. 
P. Riegal, Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 
pany. Clifford Sanderson newly elected 
chairman of the group, was in charge of the 
meeting. 


Ford to Grow Goldenrod 

Newspaper reports from Savannah, Ga., 
state that Henry Ford is preparing large 
acreages of goldenrod on his Bryan County 
plantation, following up the conclusion of 
his friend, Thomas A. Edison, that this is 
the best American plant for the extraction 
of a substitute for rubber. Mr. Ford has 
been on his Georgia plantation for several 
days and now has several hundred acres of 
the land in preparation. 


On U. S. Rubber Board 





Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City, one of the largest banking 
institutions in the world, who has just taken 
up his duties as a director and member of 
the finance committee of the United States 
Rubber Company. 





TWO SCHRADER OFFICERS 
JOIN BOARD OF SCOVILL 





W. T. Hunter, president and general man- 
ager of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Francis T. Ward were added to 
the board of directors of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., at 
its annual meeting on February 14. The 
Schrader organization was recently acquired 
by Scovill. 

Francis T. Ward is a representative of J. 
P. Morgatt & Company, which acted as 
trustee for most of the Schrader stock be- 
fore it was acquired by Scovill and which 
handled the financial arrangements attendant 
upon the acquisition. The officers of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, headed by 
Edward O. Goss, president and general man- 
ager, were re-elected after the stockholders 
had named their directors for the current 
year. 





Gibson Named Pioneer Head 


J. C. Gibson, former vice-president and 
general manager, was elected president of 
the Pioneer Rubber Company, Willard, O., 
ata meeting of directors on January 31. 
The other new officers elected are W. R. 
Richards, vice-president, and K. L. Milligan, 
secretary. Others of the board of directors 
are R. K. Williams and T. W. Beelman, the 
retiring president. 


U. S$. RUBBER COMPANY 
MERGES SUBSIDIARIES 


According to an announcement by F. B. 
Davis, Jr., president of the United States 
Rubber Company, steps have been taken to 
consolidate the Naugatuck Chemical Com- 
pany and the Rubber Regenerating Com- 
pany, heretofore operated as separate units, 
into one department. Elmer Roberts, for- 
merly general manager of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the combined department, 
which will be known as the Chemical and 
Reclaiming Department. 

Matthew Adgate has been named as as- 
sistant general manager, with headquarters 
at Naugatuck, Conn., and the executive or- 
ganization of the new department, announced 
by Mr. Roberts, will be as follows: 

Sales Division (headquarters, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City): E. B. Curtis, Sales 
Manager Rubber Chemicals and Reclaim; 
Dr. M. C. Teague, Lotol and Dispersions; 
W. Valentine, Heavy Chemicals; G. P. F. 
Smith, Special Chemicals. 

Production: C. L, Foutz, in charge of 
both chemicals and reclaim; headquarters, 
Naugatuck. 

Research and Development (headquarters, 
Naugatuck): M. G, Shepard, chemicals; D. 
C. McRoberts, reclaim; H. O. Newman, 
rubber. 

Engineering 
H. R. Gilson. 

Purchasing and Inventory Control (head- 
quarters, Naugatuck): William Valentine. 

Control Manager, E. C. Lingenheld: head- 
quarters, Naugatuck. 

Factory Manager, Mishawaka, Ind., Rub- 
ber Regenerating Plant, Howard Andersen. 

Managing Director, Rubber Regenerating, 
Ltd., Manchester, England, W. G. Essex. 

Assistant to General Manager (headquar- 
ters, 1790 Broadway): J. P. Coe, formerly 
of Tire Development Department, Detroit. 


(headquarters, Naugatuck) : 





LESS TIME IS LOST IN 
RUBBER PLANT ACCIDENTS 


Akron rubber factories had more acci- 
dents but less time lost from the resulting 
injuries during December than in November, 
according to the monthly tabulation by the 
Ohio Industrial Commission. The 194 acci- 
dents in rubber factories in December caused 
10,667 days of lost time, while the 192 acci- 
dents in November caused 11,883 days lost. 

Commercial employment ranked next to 
the rubber factories in accidents with 123 
persons injured and 2,164 days lost. 
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AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
HOLD “RUBBER MEETING” 


The of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers held a “rubber meet 
ing” at the Hotel Cleveland on February 10 
Members of the from Akron rubber 
factories explained different methods used in 
making automobile tires, ing wheels and 


Cleveland section 


society 


steer 


other accessories. 


I. W. Brown of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company acted as chairman of the 
session. Speakers included Franz D. Ab 
bott, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company; 
V. A. Cosler, B. F. Goodrich Company; and 
H. T. Kraft, American Hard Rubber Com 


pany 


RUBBER FREIGHT HEARING 
SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 12 


A hearing on crude rubber freight rates 
will be held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on March 12. 
The complaint on rates, filed by the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, involves all Ak- 
benefit 
reduc- 


rubber factories, which should 


the 


ron 


should commission order a rate 
tion. 
For the Akron industries, the specific com- 


plaint involves the Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Company, which filed a complaint against 
rate of the Akron Barberton Belt Line. 
Other railroads are involved in the hearing 


Standard 
Manhattan 


filed by the 
the 
ompany 


through complaints 
Tire Company and 


Manufacturing ( 


Four 
Rubbe r 


Fred M. Kimball 


Fred M. Kimball, advisory manager of 
the motor division of the industrial depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, died 


February 5 in Lynn, Mass. He was 68 years 


old and had first entered the employ of the 
Company in 1891, 


General Electric 


Sigmund Liebstein 


Sigmund Liebstein, president of the 
United Rubber Machinery Exchange, 319 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., died 


of heart disease after a short illness on Feb- 
ruary 10 

Mr. Newark 58 
years ago and was widely known throughout 


the rubber industry in the United States. He 


Liebstein was born in 


was a pioneer in the used rubber machinery 
industry. He is wife and 
Milton J. Liebstein. 


survived by his 


son, 
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J. William Oliver 


J. William Oliver, well known in the 
crude rubber industry and a partner in the 
rubber firm of the Avia Company, 15 Moore 
Street, New York City, died suddenly on the 
morning of February 4. Mr. Oliver was a 
member of the Rubber Exchange of New 


York. 


DAY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF PHILADELPHIA RUBBER 





Herbert G. Day, vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Works Company, was elected president 
of that organization to succeed the late John 
S. Lowman at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors on February 10. Robert 
W. Cooper was elected secretary and treas- 
urer and elected to the board of directors. 
David A. Metzler, superintendent, was 
named general superintendent, and Dr. H. A. 
Winkelmann was continued as chief chemist. 





H. G. DAY 


Mr. Day has been with the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Company for the last 18 
years and has been chief engineer for the 
last 13 He joined the company as 
night superintendent and a year later went to 
the engineering department. Two years ago 
he was named second vice-president, and last 
October vice-president. 

Born in Warren, O., on May 21, 1882, 
the new chief executive was the son of the 
late George E. Day, head of the Day-Ward 
Company, manufacturers of sanitary enamel- 
ware at that city. After graduation from 
Warren High School, he took a course in 
engineering at the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, Cleveland, from which he was 
graduated in 1905 with the degree of bache- 
lor of science. 

Mr. Day started his career in the engineeg- 
ing department of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., where he re- 
mained one year. The next year was spent 
in the engineering department of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa., fol- 
lowed by a year and a half with the Hamil- 
ton Iron & Steel Company, Hamilton, O. 
He then returned to Warren to remain with 
the Day-Ward Company three years until it 
closed, and then made his connection with 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works Company in 


early January, 1912. 


years. 
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MARKETING CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD AT CHICAGO 


The first Industrial Marketing Conference 
will be held by the newly established In- 
dustrial Marketing Division of the American 
Management Association headed by C. R. 
Cary, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Leeds & Northrup Company, at the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, March 5 and 
6, 1930. 

The topics for discussion include What’s 
Around the Corner in Industrial Marketing?, 
Determining Channels of Distribution for 
Producer Goods, Trends in Industrial Sales 
Promotion and Advertising, Sales Person- 
nel Problems, and Forecasting and Market 
Research. 

The Conference will be held adjacent to 
the National Management Congress at the 
Stevens Hotel which runs from March 3 
to 5. 

Among the speakers at the Industrial 
Marketing Conference are E. O. Shreve, 
General Electric Company; John G, Thomp- 
son, Simonds Saw and Steel Co.; Forrest 
U. Webster, Cutler-Hammer, Inc.; Dr. R. 
J. McFall, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Malcolm Muir, Presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc.; Walter Emery, United States Rubber 
Company; W. A. McDermid, Consultant 
in Sales Management; and J. L. Palmer, 
the University of Chicago. 





United Carbon Names Branches 


The United Carbon Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., which opened a New York office 
in December as a part of its new policy of 
selling direct to the trade, announces that it 
has branches in Akron, O., at 308 Akron 
Savings & Loan Building, and in Chicago, 
Ill., at 844 Rush Street. The George H. 
Martin Company, 149 California Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., is acting as Pacific Coast 
representative. 


Rubber Stocks Are Higher 


With Goodyear, Goodrich and United 
States Rubber leading the way, eight rubber 
company issues advanced to new high ground 
for the year. Prices of rubber company 
shares on February 19 compare as follows: 





Last Price High Low 
Feb. 19 Feb. 4 —1930— 
Ajax 21% 2 214 1% 
Falls _- 4% 4% 3 
Faultlees - 37 34%, 
Firestone 27 29% 331g 26% 
do. 6% pfd. 81% 821% 863 8014 
Fisk 37% 3% 4'4 3 
du. Ist pfd. - 185g 20 13 
General 160 150 
do. pfd. 91 881% 
Goodrich 484 481% 51% 40% 
do. pfd. 955@ 955g 
Goodyear Com, 82% 74 8A% 62 
do. Ist pfd. 99% -— 109% 90 
India -- 15 18 814 
Intercontinental 6% 5% 6% 4% 
Kelly Springfield 4% 4% 5% 38% 
do. 6% pfd. - 39 29 
Lee ; — 8 Q 6% 
Miller 4% 414 4% 3% 
do. pfd. 32% 27 32 18 
Mohawk 12 - 14 814 
do. pfd. . 50 55 50 
Norwal — . 1 % 
Pirelli 50 49, 50% 45 
Raybestos-Manhattan 40% 41% 43%, 33 
Seiberling 16 15% 18% 10% 
do. pfd. 75 65 78 64% 
U. S. Rubber 27% 26% 29% 21% 
do. pfd. 51% 51 535% 47% 
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ANGLO-DUTCH OUTPUT IS 
EXPECTED TO BE HIGHER 


The figures of production for 1929 sup- 
plied in an interim statement by the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations of Java show an output 
of 13,105,096 pounds of rubber as compared 
with 9,306,208 pounds in 1928. For the cur- 
rent year a production of approximately 14,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber is estimated. 

The contract for the sale of a part of the 
rubber in sprayed form to the General Rub- 
ber Company has been renewed, the price 
basis being 34d. below the London average 
for spot when under 10d. per pound and 
14d. below when 10d. per pound or over, for 
delivery ex factory Java. 


RUBBER CLEARING HOUSE 
APPOINTS NEW OFFICERS 





The following officers for 1930-1931 were 
elected on February 14 by the board of 
directors of the Rubber Exchange Clearing 
House: 

President, 
president, Joseph Louis; 
Theodore B. Carver; 
Andrew F. Finkeldey. 

The following executive committee was 
appointed: Harold L. Bache, chairman; 
Fred B. Peterson and Marcus Rothschild. 


William A. Overton; vice- 
secretary and treas- 
urer, assistant treas- 


urer, 


RUBBER EXCHANGE MAKES 
NO CHANGE IN CONTRACT 


The 
the Rubber Exchange of New York held on 
February 10 for the purpose of voting on a 
number of important changes in the by-laws 
of the exchange resulted in the postponement 
of definite action on the proposals made. 

The proposed included the re- 
peal of the inactive “BB” contract, covering 
the lower grades of rubber; the substitution 
of a new “No. 1 Standard” contract for ten 
tons of No. 1 standard quality ribbed smoked 
sheets; new rates of one-way sliding scale 
commissions, floor brokerage and charges to 
apply to the new contract; and the creation 
of a committee on spot quotations and a 
committee on warehousing and grading. 


special meeting of the members of 


revisions 





J. W. BICKNELL 





H. S. HOTCHKISS 


Bicknell Succeeds Hotchkiss 
As U.S. Plantations Head 


Pipers H. Stuart Hotchkiss, vice- 
president of the United States Rubber 
Company, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Rubber Company, 
and president of the United States Rubber 
Plantations, Inc., has indicated his intention 
of relinquishing these connections at the an- 
nual meeting of the parent company in 
April. John W. Bicknell, managing direc- 
tor of the United States Rubber Plantations, 
Inc., will be elected president of that com- 
pany, and in that capacity will continue to 
have his headquarters in the Far East. 
Colonel Hotchkiss has been associated 
with the United States Rubber Company and 
its subsidiaries for more than 29 years and 
in that time has become recognized as one 
of the most widely traveled and best in- 
formed authorities in the rubber industry. 
Representing the third generation of his 
family to enter the field, he started his 
career after his graduation from Yale Uni- 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

















FROM FEBRUARY 5 TO FEBRUARY 18, 1930 
i Spot Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Sales* 
Feb. 5 15.10 15.00 15.20 15.40 15.60 15.80 16.00 16.20 16.50 16.60 16.80 16.90 17.10 290 
6 15.40 15.40 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 16.80 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.00 17.20 17.40 883 
7 15.50 16.20 15.50 16.60 15.80 16.00 16.30 16.40 16.60 16.80 16.90 17.10 17.80 827 
8 15.80 15.70 16.00 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.30 17.50 17.70 17.90 505 
10 15.80 15.60 15.80 15.90 16.10 16.80 16.50 16.70 17.00 17.20 17.40 17.60 17.80 287 
11 15.90 15.80 16.00 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.20 17.40 17.60 17.80 18.00 116 
13 15.80 15.70 15.90 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.30 17.40 17.60 17.80 214 
14 15.90 15.70 15.90 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.30 17.40 17.50 17.70 840 
15 15.90 15.70 15.90 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.80 17.40 17.50 17.70 259 
17 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.60 16.80 17.00 17.20 17.40 17.50 17.70 17.90 250 
18 16.30 16.10 16.80 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.20 17.40 17.60 17.70 17.90 18.10 648 











*In lots of 2% tons each 





versity with L. Candee & Company, New 
Haven, Conn., a recently discontinued sub- 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and the oldest rubber factory in the 
country. His grandfather had been presi- 
dent of L. Candee & Company in 1843. 

The Colonel Hotchkiss’ 


experience, however, was devoted to the de 


greater part of 


velopment of plantations in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. This work involved large 
scale problems in reclamation of the jungle, 
developments in rubber culture, organization 
and training of armies of native labor, and 
finally reduction and shipment of the crude 
rubber in quantities, 

The success of these various 
has resulted in making the United States 
Rubber Company the leading American pro- 
ducer of rubber, and has caused its planta- 
tion properties to become one of the most 
vital of its long list of assets. As chairman 
of the General Rubber Company, the United 
States subsidiary which controls all its crude 
rubber operations, Colonel Hotchkiss is an 
officer or director in nearly a dozen subordi- 
nate companies. 

Mr. Bicknell has spent his entire business 
career with the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, following his graduation from Har- 
vard University in 1909. He has spent ten 
years in plantation work and development 
and was appointed manager of the Medan 
office of the United States Rubber Planta- 
tions, Inc., in 1913. He was named vice- 
president and treasurer in 1919 and manag- 
ing director in 1927. 


activities 
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URGES GOVERNMENT CESS 
ON ALL CRUDE RUBBER 


Asserting that no form rubber restric- 


tion can be effective without government aid 


and some accompanying means of securing 
increased consumption, L. Herbert of Lon- 
don has advocated that each large rubber- 
producing country should approach its re- 
spective government and ask it to collect a 


substantial cess on every p und of rubber 


exported from the country of origin. The 
scheme is proposed along the lines of the 
manner in which the Indian Tea Cess is now 
collected, and, instead f collecting it in 
money, it is suggested that it be collected 


in kind, Le., in rubber 

“The rubber thus collected,” Mr. Herbert 
continues, “should be handed over to a spe- 
cially constituted board, the chairman of 
which might be appointed by the League of 
Nations, and this rubber, at a small price of, 
say, Od. per pound, should be sold to con- 
sumers on the condition that it was only to 
be used in new ways and for new uses, such 
is road making. 

“Out of the sale price the Disposal Board 
would pay all administration expenses, and 
out of the balance a special amount might 
be set aside to set up a scientific department 
or body to carry on experiments on behalf 
of the industry with the chief aim of de- 
veloping new uses. I venture to suggest that 
if municipalities and capitalists interested in 
the new uses of rubber were guaranteed that 
they would receive a certain amount at a 
cheap price for a definite number of years, 
many new uses would be discovered.” 


Titanium White Plant Closes 


The plant owned by the Deutsche Gas- 
mbb.H., located 
at Cologne, Germany, is reported to have 


luhlicht-Auer-Geselschaft, 
decided to close down its department for 
producing titanium white on account of un- 
profitable returns. The announcement fol- 
rf 


lows closely the closing of the factory 
Titan Company, A. S., producers of titanium 
white at Frederickstead, Norway, which was 


obliged to shut down for the same reason. 
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Magennis Named Manager 
of Goodyear of Brazil 


Promotion of F. T. Magennis to the post 
of manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of South America in Brazil, with 
headquarters in Sao Paulo, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Magennis has been associated 
with Goodyear since 1917, with the excep- 
tion of several months spent in the naval 
flying service during the World War. 

Since the war he has served Goodyear in 
the Latin-American countries, his first as- 
signment being to the Goodyear Colon, Pan- 





F. T. MAGENNIS 


ama, Branch where his territory included 
Central America, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador 
and Bolivia. Subsequent appointments 
brought Magennis in contact with Chile, 
British, French and Dutch West Indies, the 
Guianas and Venezuela. He returned to 
Akron recently from Cuba, where he was 
vice-presid ..t of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Cuba for two years, to pre- 
pare for his new post in Brazil, 

Mr. Magennis was born in Philadelphia, 
October 3, 1896. He came to Akron with 
his parents in 1899, attended Akron Univer- 
sity for three years and was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1917 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was a 
dirigible pilot and flight instructor during 
the World War, serving at Wingfoot Lake, 
Pensacola and Coco Solo, Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Mr. Magennis and his family are now en- 
route to Brazil. J. W. Riveire has been 
appointed vice-president of the Goodyear 
Cuban Company to succeed Magennis. 
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Imports of golf balls into the United 
States declined during 1929 for the third 
successive year. The total number brought 
into this country was 2,550,357, valued at 
$806,654, as compared with imports in 1928 
of 2,643,182 balls, worth $1,042,967. 





RUBBER FLOWERS BECOME 
POPULAR IN ENGLAND 


A lipstick hidden in the heart of a rose, 
and a carnation made of rubber and worn as 
a boutonniere are the latest novelties among 
rubber flowers in London. The little tube 
is held by a wire which passes through the 
heart of the flower into the stem. Several 
debutantes carried bouquets of rubber flow- 
ers at last season’s royal courts. Orchid, 
lilies, anemones, poppies, sweet peas, violets, 
roses, and carnations are now being per- 
fectly imitated in rubber. They can be 
washed in warm soapy water. 

Many of these flowers are perfumed by 
a wad of cotton wool soaked in concentrated 
perfume and inserted in the calyx, but in a 
few cases the petals are impregnated by 
spraying. The scent lasts for three months. 

At present these unique blossoms can be 
obtained only in England and Germany, their 
inventor, Mrs. McGarvie Munn, having 
given permission to a German concern to 
produce them for domestic sale. Last year 
Mrs. Munn paid two visits to Berlin to teach 
the process, and a few days ago the first 
German sample, a beautiful bunch of roses, 
was sent to her. Hungary, America, and 
France are now negotiating for a license to 
use Mrs. Munn’s process. Her English fac- 
tory has now reached considerable dimen- 
sions. 

When the rubber has been rolled out into 
sheeting it is tinted to the general shade of 
the flower. The petals are stamped out by 
machinery, and “assembled” by a girl who 
does the work by hand with a model of the 
natural flower before her. They are held 
at the calyx by a solution of rubber and the 
petals finally tinted and then curled over by 
a touch of a chemical substance. The record 
for quick work is held by a girl who assem- 
bled a bud in eight minutes. Twenty minutes 
is the usual time for a full-blown rose. 


BRITISH COMPANIES BAN 
ADVERTISING USED TIRES 





The Tire Manufacturers’ Conference has 
announced that, from March 1, the license 
or selling conditions of members will pro- 
hibit the advertising of any description of 
tire other than new. Tires advertised must 
be priced in accordance with the retail lists. 

The conference comprises the following 
members: Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
British Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd.; Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; Englebert Tires, Ltd.; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (1922), Ltd.; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Gt. Britain), 
Ltd.; Fisk Tire Co., Ltd.; Henley’s Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; India Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Gt. Britain), Ltd.; North British Rubber 
Co., Ltd.; Palmer Tire, Ltd.; Pirelli, Ltd.; 
F. Lionel Rapson, Ltd.; Seiberling Tire 
Co, (Gt. Britain), Ltd., and S. T. Davies & 
Co. 
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Hood Rubasandals 


Under the names of Rubasandal and 
Rubastorm, the Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass., a subsidiary of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, is offering new 
styles in light rubbers. They are made in 
two-tone browns and gunmetal shades and 
provide a smarter appearance than is pos- 





sible with old-fashioned black rubber, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Since their 
introduction, the company has found a large 
market for these new items in the spring 
trade 





Hard Rubber Dipper 


Included in the line of hard rubber buck- 
ets, dippers, pitchers and funnels manufac- 
tured by the Belke Manufacturing Company, 
2048 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, III, 
is a short handle dipper that is claimed to be 





invaluable for scooping up and carrying 
small amounts of acids. It is made in one- 
quart size, and its hard rubber composition 
is of high grade material and well adapted 
to the handling, of corrosive acids. 


Seaming Rubber 





The seams of articles made from their 
rubber sheets are welded by pressure with- 
out intervening adhesive in a new system 
patented by Dorogi es Tarsa Gummigyar, 
Budapest, and are characterized by having a 
height equal to at least one and a half times 
the thickness of one of the sheets, and a 
thickness greater than that of one, but less 
than two The weld is made by pres- 
sure preferably exceeding 20 kg. per square 
centimeter, and preferably with a hot tool, 
surplus material being removed subsequently, 
or at the same time, for example by means 
of a tool having a pressing surface at least 
one and a half times the width of single 
sheet thickness, and a knife so set that the 
depth is greater than single, but less than 
double thickness. The pressure may produce 
an undulating seam; this effect may be in- 
creased by using mating corrugated pressing 
surfaces. 


sheets. 





Rubber Candy Molds 


The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, 105 Hudson Street, New York 
City, which has long manufactured rubber 
candy molds for the confectionery trade, is 
also offering these items especially adapted 
for use by boys and girls. According to 
the manufacturer, any boy or girl can 
quickly learn how to get the finest of results 
with these molds, and with a big saving of 
time. The company states that every good 
pattern for hand or machine can be obtained 
from its standard mats and that special mats 
will be made to order bearing names or 
trade-marks. Sizes and arrangements are 
carried in stock for every candymaker’s 
needs. 





Plastic from Cornstalks 


An entirely new material, somewhat like 
hard rubber in appearance and properties, 
has recently been developed from cornstalks 
as a part of the co-operative work of the 
Bureau of Standards and Iowa State Col- 
lege. Investigators who have tried to make 
paper pulp from cornstalks have recognized 
the difficulty of overcoming the extreme 
tendency to hydrate, which seems character- 
istic of the material. The invention of 
maizolith is an attempt to take advantage 
of this characteristic. It has been found 


rather easy, by severe chemical and mechani- 
cal treatment, to hydrate the cornstalk com- 
pletely, so that the product is a jellylike 
mass with no vestige of fibrous structure. 
Maizolith is prepared by drying this jelly 
and then machining the finished piece into 
the desired shape. It is believed that corn- 
stalks may eventually find their way into the 
manufacture of insulating material, noise- 
less gears and similar products. 





Airubber Fish Float 


Under the name of the Airubber Fish 
Float, the New York Rubber Corporation, 
Beacon, N. Y., is now offering an item that 
is attractive to both children and adults. It 
is adapted for swimming and bathing like 
the previous Airubber Torpedo Float, but 





is improved, made more attractive in appear- 
ance and furnished with safety straps. The 
fish-shape air chambers are claimed to have 
already resulted in a widespread popularity 
for this item. It is sold in one size only to 
retail at $1.50. 








Rubber Rainwear Is Popular in Germany 
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UBBER waterproof clothing is becom- 
R ing steadily more popular in Ger- 
many, and the styles above are a few 
of those recently offered by the Berliner 
Gummimantelfabrik, G. m. b. H., Berlin. 
The tweed effects are especially well liked, 





but the cape coat, the blazer and the riding 
habit styles are also sold in large quantities. 
The high rubber boots for women, shown on 
the right, have attained a popularity on the 
Continent and in England that they have 
been unable to gain in this country. 
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Names in the News 





P,. M. Woopen, personnel and safety di- 
rector of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, was a speaker at a meeting of the 
safety personnel employment division of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Mansfield, O., on 
He explained the methods of 
accident prevention observed at the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber plant and told of 
the reduction of accidents to employes during 


January 2/7. 
being 


the last half of 1929 as compared with the 
ferst half. 
Artuur F, RANNey, who was connected 


t of the Fire- 
after his 


with the engineering departmen 
stone Tire & Rubber 
graduation from Akron University, 
appointed as city engineer of Kent, O. Mr. 


Company 
has been 


Ranney, who became well known as a college 
and professional football player, was until 
engineering 


recently a member of the city 


Rubber Com 


E. J 


and the Kent 


SmitH, of the White 


Rubber Products Com- 


pany 
pany, was the chief speaker at the meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ravenna, O., on 


January 28. He described the origin of com 


mercial rubber and outlined the growth of 


the companies with which he is associated 

Fr, A. Cuworowsky, representative of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Ci mpany, dec lared 
in a speech before the Optimists Club of 
Glendale, Cal, last month that Los Angeles 
is destined to become the world’s tire manu 
facturi centre, replacit Akron, if the 
present rate of growth is maintained. He 
illustrated his talk with motion pictures of 
Firestone factory and plantation activities 

Greorce B, Henprick, former director of 
publicity for the Fisk Rubber Company, has 
been made president of a group of 13 com 


dent of the 
company, the Consolidated Aut 
Merchandising Corporation. Mr. Hen 


panies and executive vice-pres 
holding 
mati 
drick has resigned as president of the Foot 


Guild, In which he 


wear rganized two 
years ago - 
Georce N. HAwkIns, of the real estate 


Tire & Rubber 
Company, has been named vice-president of 
the Akron City 


department of the Goodyear 


Planning Commission. 


F, G, SHerponpy, vice-president and treas 
urer of the Biggs Boiler Works Company, 
has been receiving the consolation of his 
associates in the industry upon the death of 
his father, Joserm P. SHERBoNpy, on Feb- 
ruary 4 


, Ae 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


YOUNG, manager of the aeronautic 


Company, was a speaker last month at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Chagrin 
Falls, O. His subject was “Lighter Than 
Air Craft.” 


On February 6, he discussed 


the same topic before a meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Marion, O. 


COMMANDER JEROME C. HUNSAKER, vice- 
president of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpo- 
ration, will be the speaker at the first joint 
meeting of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce and local service clubs at the Portage 
Hotel, Akron, on 
speak on the Pacific airship line in which the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation is interested 


February 27. He will 


and on which he made the preliminary sur- 
vey for a base at the Hawaiian Islands. 


Cart BurpicK CAapwett has been ap- 
pointed by the United States Rubber Com- 


pany as field vf the 


special representative 





Cc. B. CADWELL 


ich and taxicab tire sales depart- 
ment Mr 


work for 


Cadwell has been in tire sales 
18 years with leading companies 
ind for the past 12 years as district manager 
in the nor‘ -west. 

THOMAS Mrpctey, Jr., of the Baker Lab- 
oratory, Cornell University, read a paper on 
February 12 before the Cincinnati Section 
of the American Chemical Society on “The 
Products of the Destructive Distillation of 
Rubber.” The meeting was held in the Mc- 
Micken Auditorium of the University of 
Cincinnati, and the paper was illustrated by 
motion pictures, 


ALLAN M. LEAcH has been appointed by 
the United States Rubber Company as repre- 
sentative in the southeastern division of the 
motor coach and cab tire sales department. 
He has been connected with the United 
States Rubber Company for the past ten 
years with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Raleigh, N. C. 


CHARLES BitTaAKER has been elected presi- 
dent of the Generator Club of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, succeeding J. J. 
Gotpre, Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing January 30 were Kent SrtRAIGHT, vice- 
president, and F. D. GILLen, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


L. M. Simpson, sales manager, and Jo- 
SEPH F, O’SHAUGHNESSY, assistant sales 
manager of the tire department of the 
United States Rubber Company, are return- 
ing to Detroit after a 10,000-mile journey 
through the country in the course of which 
they visited distributors in all key cities. 
They conferred with local officials of the 
company at Los Angeles on January 29 and 
then started their journey east, stopping at 
various cities on the way. 


J. Invinc Woop has been appointed by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company as manager of 
footwear sales for New England, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. Mr. Wood has 
been connected with the rubber industry tor 
25 years, starting with the Lawrence Rub- 
ber Company in 1905 and then serving as 
manager of the Crocker Rubber Company, 
Brocton, Mass., and as general manager ot 
the Hope Rubber Company, Providence, R. I. 
In 1920 he became affiliated with the Port- 
land Rubber Company, Portland, Me., as 
director and general manager, but sold his 
interest in that firm in 1926. He has made 
special surveys for the Goodrich Company 
of the rubber footwear needs of fishermen 
both on the Pacific Coast and in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia. 


MARK FE per, of the publications depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
vy, spoke on February 1 before the mem- 


pan 
bers of the Akron Cambrian Club. 


Cuartes C. GoopricnH, a director of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, who lives at York 
Harbor, Me., has announced his candidacy 
representatives of the 
Maine gener.l assembly. He is a brother of 
D. M. GoopricH, chairman of the board of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and a son of 
the late Dr. B. F. Goopricx. 


for the house of 


Kart A. Datsky, assistant manager of 
the truck tire department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, addressed a meet- 
ing of truck tire dealers from all parts of 
Indiana, held at the Hotel Lincoln, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on February 1. The meeting 
was presided over by J. N. Lees, Indian- 
apolis branch manager of the company. 


C. W. SErmerLInG, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, has retired as 
president of the Akron City Club. 





Rozert L. Barrp, former member of the 
board of governors of the Rubber Exchange 
of New York and one of the city’s oldest 
dealers in the commodity, has joined the 
firm of H. Hentz & Company, 60 Beaver 
Street, New York City, as manager of the 
rubber department. Mr. Baird’s former com- 
pany, the Baird Rubber Trading Company, 
has been in the process of liquidation for 
some time. 
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Dr. W. A. Gresons, director of the de- 
‘lopment department of the United States 
ubber Company, has announced the ap- 
intment of N. G. Mapce and Dr. S. M. 
ADWELL as assistant directors of that de- 
irtment. 





W. G. Zrnx, formerly of the Akron 
ianufacturers’ sales department of the B. 
. Goodrich Company, will succeed G. J. 
TRITCH in the office of the Detroit manu- 
icturers’ sales division. 





J. C. HunsakKer, vice-president of the 
;oodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and presi- 
ent of the Pacific Zeppelin Transport Com- 
iny, was a speaker on February 10 at a 
meeting of the Ohio Society in New York 
ity. P. W. Lircurrezp, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, in whose 
honor the dinner was given, was unable to 
be present. 





Lester H. Burtier, former B. F. Good- 
rich Company advertising manager in the 
Philadelphia district, has become associated 
with the Brown Advertising Agency, Akron, 
O. He had been connected with Goodrich 
for seven years in publicity, sales promotion 
and advertising development work. 





Harvey S. Freestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, was one 
of the guests at the unveiling of a bronze 
memorial to THomas A. Eprson at Fort 
Myers, Fla., on February 11, the occasion 

the inventor’s 83rd birthday. Henry 
Forp was also a guest. 





J. W. Scwane, director of research and 
head of the chemical laboratory of the -B. 
F. Goodrich Company, addressed a meeting 
f 150 executives of all departments of the 
ompany on February 5 at the Akron City 
Club. The subject of his talk was “Re- 
search” and dealt with the development of 
processes now in use at Goodrich plants. 





Max E, Lanpry has been appointed by 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Company, 
Chicago, Ill., as representative in the north- 


CATALPO 


for 








Cushion Stocks 











ern half of the state of Oklahoma on their 
line of speed reducers and IXL gears. His 
headquarters will be at 202 Local Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Governor Myers Y. Cooper of Ohio was 
the principal speaker at the annual safety 
meeting of the employes of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company on February 15. 





JosePH SouBIELLE, who has been con- 
nected with the Firestone Export Company 
for 18 years, has been sent to join the Fire- 
stone export organization in France. He 
sailed recently, accompanied by his wife and 
two children. Mr. Soubielle is a native 
Frenchman and was formerly with the 
French Michelin Company, serving four 
years in Spain, the Argentine and Chile. 





Lee T. SmitruH, who was formerly engaged 
in chemical research for the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, is now in the chemical 
department of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York City. 





E. G. CroAKMAN, who for the past three 
years has been associated with Dr. H. A. 
WINKELMANN of the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company at Akron, O., is now asso- 
ciated with the Saylor Silica Company, But- 
ler, Pa., in the capacity of technical sales 
director. Previous to his connection with 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, 
Mr. Croakman was employed by the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company for a 
period of eight years, engaged in research 
work on dyes and rubber accelerators. 





Wmu14aM B. Larson has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Harshaw 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, O. Mr. Lar- 
son was first general sales manager of the 
International Nickel Company, and on com- 
pletion of the recent merger became director 
of sales of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ cxperience with the largest 
and most successful companies in 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


| 

R. R. Olin Laboratories | 

P. O. Box 272, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 
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Jutes Beste, chemical director of the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned from that position, thereby 
terminating a long and distinguished tech- 
nical career. Dr. Bebie is in his eightieth 
year, 





Cuester A. Turney has been appointed 
merchandising manager of the western or- 
ganization of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company with headquarters at the Los 
Angeles factory. For the past eleven years 
Mr. Turney has served as store manager of 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, a firm with 
an annual business of $16,000,000. Before 
coming to Los Angeles, he was superin- 
tendent of labor of the Standard Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and prior to that 
was assistant general manager of Lewy 
Brothers, Chicago, IIl., manufacturing 
jewelers and silversmiths. 





Grayson M. P. Murpny, director of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives on February 19 to give 
his views on prohibition. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, Pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 


Ineeesieanensienemanenteinnenemedl 


POSITION WANTED 














YounGc Man, ambitious, with over eleven 
years practical experience, also executive, in 
all departments, chiefly in mechanical rubber 
goods manufacturing; capable of handling 
any position in above line. Will consider 
any offer. Address Box 547, THe RusBper 
AGE. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A man to go to France to work 
as a salesman and demonstrator. Should 
preferably be single; have technical train- 
ing and experience in compounding. Knowl- 
edge of language not necessary at this time. 
Address Box 548, Tar Rupser AGE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WantTepD—New or second-hand motor driven 
Rap-A-Tire Machines. Advise condition, 
motor rating, location and price. Address 
the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. Desk No. 5. 








INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE A Ss B E ss 3 | Md E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





LIBERAL 





WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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LATE M ARKET PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 














NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 
month 


HILE the 
signs oT bullish 


price of crude rubber after the first 


opened with no 


developments, the 


few days showed a steady upward rise, go 
a pound on February 4 
It had been gener 


ing from 15 cents 
to 16% on February 19 
ally known that British and Dutch producers 
were in conference during the fortnight, but 
the trade in general had not put great con 
fidence in the outcome of their conversations 
and little expected the exact step that has 
now been announced 

Cable reports on February 19 stated that 
a meeting of Dutch, French, Belgian and 
Getman rubber producers called to discuss 
he situation had de 
cided to co-operate Anglo-Dutch 
committee by entirely stopping rubber tap 
It was re- 


a means of improving t 
with the 


ping during the month of May 
ported that the Rubber Growers’ Association 
was willing to halt production if at least 
70 per cent of the Dutch producers could he 
persuaded to join in the agreement. An 
other important meeting of plantation in- 
terests will be held on March 7, and the 
British attitude will be better known at 
that time 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market on February 19 were as follows: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot-Feb. 164%@ .16% 
Mar 16%@ .16% 
Apr.-June 16%™A 17% 
First Latex, crepe spot 16%@ 16% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 16 @ 1514 


14%@ .165% 
14%@ 14% 


Amber Crepe, No. 3 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 14\@ 15 

Brown Crepe, «pecky 14% @ .14% 


Liquid Latex, per gal 00 @ 


Paras 
16%@ «17 
Nominal 
081,07 08% 
AT%@ .17% 
084%@ .08% 


Up-river Fine 
Up-river Medium 
Up-river Coarse 
Acre Bolivian, fine 
Caucho Ball, Upper 


Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 

Central, scrap 8o%4eae — 

Esmeraldas 84e@ — 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nominal 

Block, Ciudad 40 @ Al 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Bnyers 
Spot-Feb fa 84d 
Mar @ Sed 
Apr.-June @ S8t\4d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spct fi 7d 


Scrap 


Demand for scrap rubber is continuing to 
improve as stocks of reclaimed decline and 
the need for greater reclaim production be- 
comes apparent. Prices, which have re- 
mained practically unchanged through the 
fortnight, closed the period as follows: 

(Prices to Consumer) 


Rubber Manufacturers Association’s returns, 
while production amounted to only 15,010 
long tons. Stocks were, therefore, reduced 
to 24,241 long tons and a somewhat better 
feeling created in the trade. A decline in 
consumption during the present month is 
still looked for, but a steady rise will un- 
doubtedly start with March. Prices at the 
end of the fortnight were as follows: 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 








Auto tire peelings ton 35.00 @87.50 ib. .11%@ .12 
Standard White auto ton 45.00 @47.50 High Tensile Red ib. .10%@ .11 
Mixed auto ton 4 p oye Shoe 
Bicycle tires ton 18. Wu 
Clean solid truck tires ton 25.00 @26.00 a ~ a @ 01% 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.40 @ 1.45 ne —— 
Arctics, untrimmed i. .00%@ .01 Tube ; 
Inner tubes, No. 1 tb. 07%@ .07% No. 1 (Floating) th. .12 @ .12% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded _No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .09 @ .09% 
08%@ .04 Tires 
Inner Tubes, Red weed. 04 @ .04% Black bh. 07 @ 07% 
Air Brake Hose ton 22.50 @25.00 Black, selected tires i. 07%@ .07% 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 Dark Gray ib. .08 @ .08% 
—_————_———— Light Gray Ib. .09%@ .10 
R | . ed White ib. .11 @ .11% 
eciaim Truck, Heavy Gravity .....1b. .07 @ .0T% 
Consumption of reclaimed rubber during aseeaih oe Guvty » oa os 
January was 17,454 long tons, based on a ge ev a i. 06 @ .06% 
70.1 per cent estimate of correctness for the Red i. .10%4@ .11 
COTTON and FABRICS 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ih. .414%@ .42 
Cotton Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .48%@ .48% 
. ° , i 2 / - 541 54% 
OTTON has not fared well during the Masten, combed, 30/6/8 Dm. 544@ -54% 
past fortnight. When the spot price CHAFERS ; 
PX sAdling land cotton. which had Carded, American, 8 oz. im. .87 @ .87% 
for middling upland co ’ ‘ : Carded, American, 10 oz. bh. .88 @ .88% 
averaged 17.21 cents a pound through Jan- Carded, American, 12 oz. ih. .37 @ .88 
16.10 cents on Carded, American, 14 oz. Ib. .35%@ .41 


suddenly slumped to 
February 3, it was felt that the bottom had 
been reached, but only four days later, the 
closing quotation had dropped to 15.20 cents 
and has shown but a slight attempt at re- 
covery since that time. 

The liquidation on the part of tired holders 
who had lost faith in the ability of the Farm 
Board to bring about an upward movement 
in prices was the cause to which the decline 
was generally ascribed. The decline in the 
price of wheat also had its effect on the 
commodity. 

The high, low and closing prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange on February 
19 were as follows: 


uary, 


Close Close 


High Low 


Feb. 19 Feb. 3 
Mar 15.59 15.21 15.28 15.96 
May 15.86 15.46 15.56 16.20 
July 15.0 15.67 5.75 16.41 


Tire Fabrics 
Prices of tire fabrics, which 
slightly changed during the past fortnight, 
closed as follows: 


were only 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 DH. .48%@ .44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 TH. .45%@ .46 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 m. .41 @ .41% 





LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .88 @ .42 


Carded, American, 10% oz. ib. .28 @ .42 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply ih. .48%@ .44% 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply iD. 386 @ .386% 





Sheetings 
The market for sheetings was fractionall: 
lower at the end of the period under review 
Late closing prices were as follows: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .11 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .09144@ .095 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. — @ .10% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. -- @ .083 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .07% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .06! 


Ducks 


Sales of cotton ducks continued to be onl 
scattered and small in quantity. Both sing! 
and double filling grades declined fraction 
ally, but enameling and hose and belting 
ducks remained steady. Late prices follow 


Belting and Hose 1h. .3444@ .35 
Enameling D>. .82 @ .82! 
Single filling TH. .144%@ .16 
Double filling th. .16 @ «17 
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CHEMICALS 


NDICATIONS that 1930 will be as much a year of mergers in the chemical 
industry as was 1929 continue to increase with the American Cyanamid 
Company taking over four more units in the field and negotiating for 


others. 


In other respects the fortnight has been without particular feature, 


rices remaining unchanged and demand continuing steady. Rubber tire fac- 
t tories have been purchasing zinc oxide in moderate quantities, although still 


ehind last year’s schedule. 


Dealers in the oxides 


believe that more business 


W se develop with the tire companies if the fad for white rimmed tires should 


Thus far, 








catch on. 

owever, 
sidewalls. 

Organic ACCELERATORS 

ib. 24 @ «27 

Ib. 33 @ «86 

tb. 55 @ .59 

= * 62 @ .66 

tb. 57 @ «.61 

ib. 58 @ «62 

tb. 64 @ .68 

Ih. 80 @ .% 

Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....Ib. 66 @ .70 
Aniline oil, drums, 

C.D, TWOEBB  crcccceceecrees Id. 15 @ .16 
a ae tb. 60 @ .70 
ae satiianiiaminsaieeminningasiedl Ib. 55 @ .65 

i nee aii niall Ib. 45 @ «56 
pi-Onthe Telppennidine senate tb. 42 @ A4% 
Diphenylguanidine ................-.. Ib. 30 @ 82% 
Dipsol PE ee ib. 430 @ 4.40 
Ethylidene aniline coupietnmmanines tr. 45 @ ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 40 @ A2% 
Heptene ame: * 40 @— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine sania tb. fer 61 
Lithex tb. 18 -20 
Methylenedinniline quseineniteed b. 387%@ .40 
| eee Ib 8.25 @ — 
a Ib. 68 @ .80 
PRCT nceccccsecescceccvccscvrecscsnoscvsonse tb. %@- 
ys aeteteiaeneraamanetananeaas ase m 6 @ 42% 
TT) ) aay b. 40 @ A2% 
9S § gamers ib. .7%6 @ .17% 
_. eee Tm. 1.95 @ 2.15 
Safex weed. 1.20 @ 1.26 
BE caste ebinncseccisenanagbcetntiania tb. 1% a — 
Super- Sulphur i Ms eee 50 @ .52 

No. Te 18 @ _ .25 
Tensilac, SAUD tenitinasaiedl tb. 40 A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 1b. 50 52% 
Thermlo F tb. -50 .55 
Thiocarbanilid, drums. ............ tb. 25%@ .28% 
lrimene _ * %@-— 
base , id .% 1209 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine = ™ 58 @ 42% 
I oa cat cdcemnemeianin i. 8.25 @ 8.50 
SS ee tb. 16 @ 1.00 
Eons eee tr. 
Vulcone ososlie 
Vuleanol = * 
Zimate loa .%. 400 @ 5.00 
Inorganic. a 
Lead, sublimed blue .......... . — 
__ 2a tr. #6 08% 
Litharge, domestic ................ rb. % ll 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 6.35 @ 6.45 
heavy per 100 8.66 @ 3.75 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian ™ * 35 @ «8 
Ultramarine — .........c tb. 06 @ .32 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tr. 06%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ .0T 
Greens 
Chrome, light .................. th. 30 @ «.382 
medium _ 31 @ «38 
dark tr. 34 @ .36 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. ....1b. 34%@ .35% 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 ............ 1D. 40 @ .44 
GUT, GID  nvcereccencceceveees pm. 56 @ «.66 
golden 15/17 F.S.. ....... tb. 20 @ «26 
Indian English ................. tb. .08 $ ll 
Domestic (Maroon) ..........R. -ll — 
IS cx iscscnincsomns cncticneie tb. 18%@ — 
Red oxide, pure ............... tb. 10 @ .12 
Venetian red 1d. 038 @ .06 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 
BRIE entecccenctncssenvonmensesi th. 2.00 @ 2.05 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akeolith .™. .063/6@ .06 
Lithopone, Albalith ....... th. 06%@ .06% 
Lithopone, Azolith ......... Dm. .05%@ .05% 











The popularity of such a fad would also aid lithopone. 
only some of the smaller units have adopted casings with white 


Lithopone, Vanolith 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. -— 


Zine Oxide—American Process F 


American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
ZZ (leaded) 


Horsehead Brand: 


Kadox, black label ......... 
blue label .... 
red label 





COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ..................... ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....ID. 
TD dccrnvsiccctensnntvncsininageil ton 
Barium carbonate ..............++ tb. 
ee lee bb. 


Barytes southern off-color......ton 
Western prime white..... 


Arrow “Aerfloted” 
Bone Black ‘ : 
Carbon, compressed 
Carbon, uncompressed 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas 
Drop Black aaewes 
Fumonex ; _ 
Excello, compressed 
Gastex, f.o.b, Texas . 
Lamp Black 
Micronex .... “ 
Thermatomic-Thermax on 
Flex 


opppyepeveyeeye9 


United carbon, fob Tex... Ib. 
Velvetex carbon 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works... “ton 





Mineral Flour, 


e. 1. fob mine ............. ton 

Par . — ...ton 
Tensulite - ealiaaaaaal i 
Glues, extra white ............... th. 
medium white .................... th. 
Magnesia, carbonate Db. 
Mica, white water grnd. ....... tr. 
Off color (biotite) ......... Tb. 
Rotten Stone powdered) ....... tb. 
Soapstone, powd ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Talc, domestic .... ton 
Pyrax A , wo ton 
Whiting, commercial ............ cwt. 
English cliffstone ... ......cwt. 
Quaker . ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco eda 
Zine Carbonate pm. 
SO ee tb. 


05%@ 
07%@ 
07%@ 


888 &8 
* RF 
966088 60 


&335 


ee 
a 
668 668 


£8: 
£ 


07% 
08% 


ll 
10 


17% 


02 


21.86 @24.50 


07%4@ 


07% 


14.75 @18.00 


27.00 @36, 00 


.044@ 


12 
08% 





20.00 @23.00 
700 @ — 
16.00 @ — 
22 @ 26 
20 @ 24 
08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
056 @ 07 
02 @ .06 
15.00 @22.00 
3.82 @ 4.02 
12.00 @15.00 
7150 @ — 
1.00 @ 1.25 
1.75 @ 2.00 
18.00 @22.00 
10.00 @12.00 
8.00 @15.00 
20.00 @ — 
091%4@ .10% 
23%@ 25 












Genasco (factory) ..................... ton 60.00 52.00 
Granulated M. R. ...................tomn 80.00 @45.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon ..................tom 24.00 @40.00 
ee ton 62.50 00 
Pioneer, MR, solid .................. ton 40.00 Sis00 
Pioneer-granulated _................... ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon .......... ton 27.05 @29.00 
Roberwon, MR, solid .............. ton £4.00 @80.00 

F.— 8 eae ton 388.00 @s0. 
Acids SOFTENERS 

Nitric, 36 degrees ........ cwt. 6.00 @ 5.25 

a cwt. 1.60 1.96 

Tartaric, crystals ............ tb. 38 $ 38% 
Acids, Fatty 

GRE . cctactirvintnnminhia b. mt | | 19 

Stearic, double pressed....Ib. AT 22 
Alkalies 

Caustic soda, 76% ............ cwt. 8.76 @ 3.91 

Soda ash, 68% C.L. ..cwt 140 @ 
Oils 

Corn, refined, bbls. ..........1b. 0O7T%@ .09% 

Cottonseed, crude ............ ial — @ 07% 

GUI essccicicniinnninaion _—~ @ 4 

Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ....1b. w%e — 

Less c. l. (10-26 bbis.) ‘Db. 04 @© 

Lots less than 10 bbis.....1b. 04%@ .04% 
PRT cccvasccscenscselinanetniin tb. 05% 06% 
PI MID: sictincitnieen aetarsznnsnn tb. 071% a 

EE inminatebicincmnstinalel tb. 07% _ 
ne i gal. 17 @-— 
Petrolatum, white ............ tb. 68 08% 
Pigmentaroil _.................... gal. 21 be 
Pine, steam distilled........ gal. -65 -7¢ 

destructively distilled gal. 55 58 
Witco Palm Oil ................ . l1@-— 
Witco Softener (f.0.b. 

CR nictccteerncahinttties -esee-— 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy .............. tb. 064%@ 07% 

CI ish ictindeiiinil gal. 06%@_ .06 

pine, 200 tb. er. wt.......bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 8.47 
Pigmentar aes .038 0446 
Tar Retort, 60 gal. ........ bbl. 18.50 S500 

Solvents 
Acetone, PUTe 2.00... th. 11 @ .12 
Alcohol denatured, 

2.) | ae gal. 541 @— 
Benzol, 90%  .........ccess00+ gal. 22 @ .24 
Carbon bisulphide ......... pb. 06%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride ........T. 06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 10 @ .10% 
Motor gasoline, 

| ae gal. 14@-— 
Naptha, solvent ............ gal. 36 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b .Okla.) . gal. oo @— 
Turpentine, spirits = 58 @ «.b9 

WD | sts aierctocertunmniion 1, — @ .b0 

destructively. distilled 7 40 @ 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white ........... ...1b. 51 @ 58 
Carnauba Tb. 36 @ .87 
Ceresin, white th. 10 @ .il 
Montan, crude ............... tb. 06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ .26 
green tr. 26 @ «80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tb. 3K%a@ — 
White crude scale 124/126....tb. 03%aQ — 
Refined, 125/127 th. 44a — 
Refined, 128/130 th. 044%@ — 
Refined, 135/137 Tb. 06%Q — 
Refined, 188/140 ............. Tb. O7%@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin  .........:--cccseesees: tb. 57 @ «.62 
ere tb. 57 @ «.62 
White - 110 @ 1.20 
Albasan 70 @ . 
Antox 
B-L-E . 57 @ .60 
Neozone 
III | ciinibitebecemiontn’ wait . 68 @_ .80 
Resistox nnibabiaied tb. 54 @_ «67 
Stabilite Usiiesiceaieitianiibeies Ib. 57 @ .62 
BP eer tb. 70 @ .76 
NUP cickicisnccksokchiesiaiscenstethnenicabidledle th. 55 @ .66 
Black 08 @ «.14 
White 10 @ «.16 
Brown 08 @ .16 





VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
.08%@ 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........%b. 
Sulfur flour, 
Refined, 100% pure 
CUD scarestseswetictvewd ewt. 
Commercial (bags) ated cwt. 
Vandex ‘ eee 


2.40 


04% 


@ 2.7% 


1.75 @ 2.10 
1.80 @ 2.10 
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ORRECTED figures show that 
& the total net imports of crude 
rubber into the United States in 1929, 
excluding liquid latex, guayule, etc., 
was 523,599 long tons, an average of 
43,633 long tons per month. Present 
indications point to the final figure for 
January net imports being above the 
1929 monthly average at close to 45,- 
000 long tons, but well below the Jan- 
uary, 1929, net imports of 53,901 long 
tons. February net imports are ex- 
pected to be about 9,000 long tons be- 
low those of January. 

Stocks of crude rubber at London 
continue to increase, though not at the 
heavy rate of last fall, while stocks at 
Liverpool show a slight falling off. 
Combined London and _ Liverpool 
stocks on February 15 were 82,336 
long tons as compared with 80,358 long 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 
The statistics included in this section 
their constant = 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
pesition in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as available. 
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tons on February 1, 


Crude rubber on hand in the Unitec 
States advanced from 105,138 long 
tons at the end of December to 120, 
649 long tons at the end of January 
according to the estimates of the Rub 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
Rubber Division of the Department o:! 
Commerce is to publish a survey o! 
actual stocks on hand as of the end o: 
the year, and a comparison of its re 
port with the association figures may 
prove interesting. Meanwhile, othe 
visible stocks of the commodity a 
Singapore and Penang, leading work 
ports and on estates are also gaining 
steadily. 

Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. 













U. S. Imports and Exports 


of Crude Rubber 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
































——— Gross Imports———_,-——_ Re-exporu——. _$ — Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
tf 4 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Average —— z Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,688 82,196 31,518 34,408 43,002 86,669 
~~» . — E Feb. 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,186 30,137 33,702 41,594 
Total ‘otal Mar. 36,629 28,385 33,498 82,986 36,141 35,688 44,730 
Long Declared perpound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value ts Tons Value Cents Tons Apr. 29,085 27,129 $4,189 $2,696 35,871 382,772 47,521 
May 36,155 25,845 $5,822 29,864 34,592 37,333 49,238 
ion olor iolsesiss i610 app Loaisas ines geecsey June 24272 22.758 85,822 28,508 88,801 37,676 48,227 
1928 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 3800, July 17,685 28,396 36,058 27,577 29,219 387,407 41,526 
1924 828,066 174,281,881 23.71 10,309 6,067,637 26.28 817,747 Aug. 20,359 28,982 35,909 84,588 33,460 42,927 388,274 
1925 $96,642 429,706,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,758 69.76 881,815 = Sent, 17,594 $31,497 $1,691 $82,904 27,214 389,882 384,707 
1926 418.888 606,817,807 654.68 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 895,667 
1927 426.258 $39.874.774 85.60 27,776 24,7%5.488 89.76 398.483 Oct. 21,821 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
19e8 439.781 244.854.9738 25.08 82,159 18,128.361 26.17 407,572 Nov. 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
1929 560,084 239,178,788 19.15 $6,485 16,868,738 20.64 628,599 Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 23,531 
— 42,240 36,768,719 87.86 1,525 1,444,784 42.28 41.815 © T°**IS 305,694 828,769 388,481 866,149 871,027 441,340 469,804 
Feb. 38,887 28,110,267 96.41 2.451 2.271.291 41.47 25,886 = - Figures on Quarterly Basis 
ar. 51 698,01 6. 76 249.665 62.50 82,752 Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Apr. 46.202 87,821,506 36.06 1,575 1,488,425 40.48 44627 Jan. /Mar 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 108,558 128,565 
May 86.518 80,9643877 87.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 83.736 Apr./June 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,500 189,292 
June 33,0456 27,850,014 87.62 1,775 1,550,592 89.00 81.270 July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,498 93,793 89,210 117,578 118,746 
July 87.677 $1,678,259 87.58 1,968 1,560,858 385.59 35,719 Oct. Dec. 155,067 68,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 
Aug. 82.810 26,396,981 $6.98 1.909 1,882,768 84.12 $1,001 cinta Cdeeiaad : 
Sept. 83.301 26,314,412 3.94 500 8,036,929 88.74 29.801 
Oct. 90.184 22,163,282 82.78 2,518 2,042,718 36.29 27.671 ee a Ct Se Sees Ce aes Cae oe 
Nov. $8,592 27,395.428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 86.48 36.123 ote~ shher Danes mates 
Dec 80.737 22.218.574 82.26 2,655 2,245.754 87.77 23,082 oom my per cent poe AQ ut es oo ee ———_ 
1928: likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an asti- 
Jan. 89.107 80,278.444 84.56 1,988 1,784,990 88.95 87,119 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been These estimates have been 
Feb. 83.663 27,763,655 86.82 2,788 2.229.589 86.35 30,925 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The 
Mar. 40,611 $82,108,042 35.29 8,718 2,587,485 $81.07 36,898 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figure 
Apr. 87,9356 27,287,266 82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 #may be accepted as preliminary. 
May $1,069 19,058,672 27.89 2,899 1,886,307 25.80 28,660 
Jone 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 ‘ 
aly 31.258 14.144.765 20.20 8.087 1.451.446 20.99 28.171 R bbe In d th U S 
Aug. $1,204 12,860,160 18.89 2,377 1,084,646 20.87 28,827 u rT voice to e . ° 
Sept. $9,235 16,512,019 18.50 38,088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 . at.. s 
Oct. 44.058 18,200,832 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 During the From Br. From 
Dec 43,511 17,580,066 18.04 2,738 1,165,748 19.00 40.778 Week Ended —> Ceyion eae yb y Tota 
1929: Nov. 23 6,109 919 1,711 78 8,817 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,948 17.74 38,668 1,773,401 21.61 683,901 Nov. 30 6,672 1,404 2,205 “ 10,290 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,965 1,874,788 20.77 61,810 Dec. 7 8,543 1,920 2,115 16 12,594 
Mar. 80,604 20,880,006 17.98 4,218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 Dec. 14 7,428 1,299 1,655 6 10,388 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,293 1,624,237 22.02 62,482 Dec. 21 7,599 1,953 2,008 22 11,577 
May 51,161 24,855,511 21.25 2,886 1,849,690 21.24 48,825 Dec. 28 4,943 364 1,856 5 7,168 
June 41,668 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 $8,511 Jan. 4 8,067 1,587 2,419 251 12,124 
July 48.944 19,842,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 Jan. 11 7,235 931 1,469 15 9,65( 
Aus. 87,222 16,580,000 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 Jan. 18 7,009 898 1,560 49 9.516 
Sept, 84.472 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 Jan. 25 9,212 1,103 2,051 14 12,380 
Oct. 88,163 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.838 35,549 Feb. 1 5,078 1,213 1.679 98 8.068 
Nov. 48.507 18,189,806 18.66 2,929 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 Feb. 8 9,902 1,788 2.572 31 14,292 
Dec. 42,9562 17,573,880 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 Feb. 15 7,228 1,312 1,315 59 9.909 



























Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, in Cents per Pound 


Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed 
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Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—-— 


60.15 
48.70 
36.30 
16.36 


Cents 


Year 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 


Cents 
66.33 
65.85 
72.50 
72.23 


Year 


1914 
1916 
1917 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—— 


1916 


Cents 
206.60 
141.30 
121.60 

82.04 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


1923 


1922 


20.14 15.24 


40.25 


38.75 
$8.25 
41.04 
40.86 


82.78 25.86 36.71 179.50 
$5.14 


18.82 
16.12 


1 


23.97 
24.55 


$2.75 
26.82 


62.25 


36.01 


25.29 
22.83 


22.51 


21.18 
21.46 
20.64 
19.67 
16.62 
16.12 
20.55 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


18.97 
18.99 
19.59 
18.83 
18.26 
17.97 


22.48 


40.76 
37.25 
34.32 
37.58 
40.63 
87.72 


59.00 
51.25 
47.75 
42.50 
42.50 
38.50 
$8.25 
48.50 


41.00 
43.64 
58.47 
77.26 
98.01 
98.51 
72.46 


Smoked Sheet 
(in Pence Per Pound) 


$4.33 104.80 


18.89 
18.81 
$1.13 
37.88 
26.20 


84.21 
82.48 
27.39 
26.88 
26.93 
27.14 
26.60 
29.45 


14.53 
15.99 
15.25 
15.11 
19.78 
23.88 
27.42 
17.50 








Average 


for 
Year 


Apr 
May 
June 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
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Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1928 


a 
ArINereer ae 


1929 1980 


Pence Pence Pence 
505 
160 
620 
442 


1928 
. 10.656 10.291 


Average 
for Year 


1980 


7.471 


490 
717 
580 
065 


1929 


Feb. 
17.50 15.90 
15.80 


Jan. 


Day of 
Month 


11 


Feb. 
16.50 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Jan. 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
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. 17.45 


15.90 


15.65 


17.40 —— 
17.45 
. 17.85 


17.55 
. 17.465 15.86 


17.45 


13 

14 

15 ; 
ee ae 
17 

18 


17.80 16 


a 17.85 


20. 
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Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


19.03 


19.97 


for Year ...... 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statisucs 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 



































At —ON HAND—, ——AFLOAT——. — ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT — 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 eA a Figures for Recent Years 
ed " 9 > 95a 7 96 5 J i 2.5 
Te fteaees Ones eric Ones Senet 16kees 192219281924 19251926 = 1927928 
March 114.061 1¢ nee 89 324 56.476 153 385 157.012 Fystustion a 45,259 61,683 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 
ES BON SES ae Se - : pmen 987 45,204 60,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
April 113,088 107,659 83.986 55,409 147,069 163,068 Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
May 105,356 97,192 84.374 55,404 139,730 152,596 
Sone 90,198 92,061 40,001 46,035 130,119 138,096 Figures for Recent Months 
: . PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
July 83,242 92,535 42,304 38,858 yen ety 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Aug ew Sores oor ree ye Jan. 4,965 5,358 6,722 4,982 5,894 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
Sept 68,851 84,362 48,566 49,480 AET,420 198,868 Feb. 5,096 6,863 6,912 4,458 5,081 6,282 11,075 11,721 16,495 
Oct 66,421 88,483 41,571 62,294 107,992 150,777 Mar. 6,276 6,819 17,519 6,701 6,781 6,708 11,568 12,389 16,351 
Nov 61,966 92,219 68,119 62,358 180,075 154,577 Apr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,71. 16,929 
Dec. 66,166 105,138 68,764 62,389 134,930 167,527 May 6,151 6,759 8,145 65,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 13,024 17.849 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6,202 6,692 7,304 6,253 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 11,957 
—————— July 5,087 6,498 6,475 65,973 7,895 7,855 11,826 11,157 165,880 
aa ‘ : Aug. 5,752 7,469 6,806 6,393 8,408 7,845 10,721 10,084 14,226 
Stock of Crude Rubber in anion Latex) | 5% 4,822 6,802 4,758 6,717 7,145 5,998 9,722 9.765 12,875 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and arehouses, inclu 
aaented cer seme tees pa 1987 1988 «1989 Oct. 4,778 7,826 4,919 4,799 5,717 4,960 9,665 11,520 12,845 
Nov. 4,502 6,075 8,608 4,306 4,998 3,558 10,136 12,579 12,985 
Jan. 64,994 66,524 26,191 July 63,717 35,429 380,080 | 1°” aes Gas cas toe pay oe 
Feb. 58,826 62,964 25,554 Aug. 64,491 $2,084 $5,008 , . , . , , ’ 
Mar. 68,055 68,272 28,214 Sept. 68.236 31,4 , iat 
Apr. 66,897 53,425 81.868 Oct. 69,569 24,207 47,808 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
May 67,169 44,628 381,290 Nov 67,050 17,775 62,454 Figures for Recent Years 
June 63,902 388,756 381,025 De« 63,7938 19,815 654,304 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 ©=.: 1927 1928 
At End of Recent Weeks Seotustion 50.980 0.116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,186 
Stocks in London ments ......... 49, 9, 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 17,127 
Inventory* 7,648 8,425 11,062 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth ° . , . 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Figures for Recent Months 
April 28,984 20,446 30,508 $1,218 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
May 31,580 $1,127 30,955 30,893 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1998 1929 
Jane 31,539 $1,635 $1,127 $0,617 80,982 Jan. 5,887 65,441 6,517 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 15,886 
July 29.996 30,661 30,790 80,167 Feb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 6,120 6,481 6,278 16,075 14,650 16,999 
August 30,987 81,444 $3,573 $4,651 $5,605 Mar. 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,737 17,096 165,578 17,750 
September 36,620 37,901 40,151 42,077 
October 43,478 44,339 45,711 46,819 Apr. 7,378 6,661 17,684 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,184 
November 48,092 49,302 50,068 51,012 52,538 May 6,737 7,168 7,660 6,140 6,300 7,088 18,889 17,702 18,928 
December 53,431 53,180 53,894 54,260 June 6,306 6,953 6,978 6,882 7,136 6,950 17,858 17,159 18,741 
0 
in 56.616 58.990 59,607 59,984 July 5,284 6,674 6,178 7,070 8,729 8,118 16,004 14,974 16,882 
een 60.460 61.482 62.659 Aug. 6,489 8.843 5,846 7,988 9,850 8,188 14,664 18,981 14,167 
Stocks in Liverpoo! Sept. 5,651 7,108 5,536 6,758 7,154 6,250 18,511 13,543 18,424 
1929 . Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,810 5,024 5,662 6,001 13,539 15,285 18,656 
April 4,442 4,591 4,521 4,779 Nov. 4,775 6,592 8,780 4,728 5,002 3,712 18,585 15,748 18,701 
May 4.614 4,384 4,216 aaa ae2n || Dee 4,969 6,184 4,712 4,858 18.692 16,117 
June 4,642 yy aon ‘oa ei (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
July 4,898 . + 5 oes 7 288 7.560 ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
a oiee ene = on0 10.161 - tesuad and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
mber 85 vf in this table. 
795 57 11,788 12,665 
a 1aa72 16.188 17,543 17,479 17,752 (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
December 17,922 18,268 18,696 19,059 
— 640 19.515 20,063 
January 19,438 19,64 9.518 20, ——- : , 
February 19,808 = 19,761 19,677 Automobile Production 
—- a “ -— United States— Canada 
Rubber mm Singapore and Penang Total Pumengee Trucks Total Pesgnas Trucks Geone 
ars ars 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 1923 4,020,255 3%.681,728 888.527 146.488 129.228 17,210 4,166,693 
eat one one _ 1924 8,600,918 3.208.049 897.869 185.246 117.765 17.481 3%,786.164 
End of 1927 1928 1929 End o 1 13.068 saese| 2228 4,265,704 3.760.459 505.245 161.389 189.811 22.078 4.427.099 
Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July oo enn | uae | eee 4.298.799 8.208.758 499.046 205.092 164.488 40.809 4.503.891 
=. - = ayo ere — ase gees 4 emiss | 1927 3,398,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 $.573,813 
Apr. 24.543 16,946 26.474 Oct 25,790 12,149 88,770 1928 
May 25,133 17,487 30,764 Nov 28,369 29,188 $0,968 | Jan. 225.039 199.082 26.007 8.463 6.705 1.758 282.502 
June 21,898 18,207 80,403 Dec 25,798 $2,895 85,548 Feb. $23,368 290,880 $2,858 12,504 10.315 2.189 335.872 
= : March 412.825 $71,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2.246 422.549 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. — April 409.948 364.877 45.071 24.240 20.546 3.694 434.1R8 
Tire and Rim Association Reports) May 425.990  $%75.798 50,192 88.942 29.764 4.178 459.982 
( he ae , 4 Per Cent | June 396,967 356,439 40,528 28,399 25,841 8,058 425,866 
Total Balloons Total Balloons $90,445 287,983 52.512 25,226 20,1 5.104 418,671 
1922 16,297,785 0.0 1926 24,199,524 = 78.8 4 458.429 400.689 57.740 31.245 24274 6.971 489,674 
oi 42 g 2 r . . 
a ayy ot A. = Lepee yoo a Sept. 413.722 858.872 654.850 21.1938 16.572 4.621 484.915 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.8 Oct. $97,096 889,976 657,120 18,586 18016 5,520 415,682 
1929 1930 Nov. 256.936 217.256 89.680 11.769 8.154 3.615 268,706 
July 1,806,666 78.2 January 1,601,826 84.0 | nee 283,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
August 1,570,099 70.4 February _— 
September 2,110,008 7 March TOTAL .... 4,857,384 8,826,618 65380,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
October 1,647,350 76.4 April 1929 = 
be 596,989 64.7 May 
| tee oo 879389 79.0 pd Jan. 402,154 $50,617 51,587 21,501 17,164 4.887 428.655 
= eee —_ _ ——— | Feb. 466.084 407.589 58.495 %1,287 28.486 2.801 497,371 
1S : 1j March 584.788 513.266 69.559 40.621 82.883 7.788 625.854 
‘ons @ April . . 81,977 41,901 84392 1,509 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline May 603.969 516.055 86.596 $1,559 25.129 6.430 685,528 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) sorbet Srdue its feds; fase asst Site 
MONTHS 1928 1929 MONTHS 1928 1929 Aug. 499.629 444.711 54.918 14.214 11.087 8.177 618,843 
January 20,938,000 22,602,000 July $0,960,000 6,860,000 | Sept. 415.882 $65,651 49.681 18,817 10.710 8.107 429,149 
February 21,186,000 22,776,000 August $3,148,000 $7,759,000 | Oct. 880.011 $21,195 58,816 14.528 8.975 5.548 894,534 
March 24,041,000 28,495,000 September . 29,691,000 84,198,000 | Nov 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
April 25,712,000 $2,019,000 October 30,610,000 $2,816,000 Dee 119,950 92,717 27,288 5,495 4426 1,069 125,445 
May 27,355,000 384,117,000 November .... 26,222,000 $1,502,000 
June 29,022,000 83,163,000 December .. 26,644,000 26,550,000 | TOTAL 65,858,361 4,608,609 754,752 263,295 210,400 52,895 5,621,656 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
——— BRITISH MALAYA’ —— DUTCH EAST INDIES'* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total" 

1923 252,016 70,4382 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,866 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 89,997 1,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 168,808 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,767 65,499 120,626 7,881 26,298 18,797 617,623 
1926 $91,828 151,243 240,085 68,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 $71,322 182,845 188,477 65,356 11,321 10,923 6.582 6,472 65,297 77,816 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,696 658,794 
1929 577,202 161,525 415,677 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,166 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,589 857,484 
1928: 
Jaa. 27,789 16,618 11,171 3,330 beh 848 681 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,278 1,025 47,565 
Feb. 28,848 12,911 15,987 4,947 1,681 667 681 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
Mar 27,879 10,508 17,871 3,683 7175 645 681 269 3,999 6,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,139 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 6,040 6,499 186 1,014 1,328 $3,810 

26,483 10,350 16,188 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 6,355 10,347 117 2,602 1,136 45,994 
June 22, 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 $26 494 451 5,419 5,863 J 725 1,899 960 40,788 
July 80,481 13,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 598 366 5,602 1,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 62,731 
Aug. 365,674 15,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 693 544 5,668 1,488 11,898 712 1,782 450 56,986 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,5380 4,676 457 938 694 447 4,966 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 60,0738 
Oct. 24,476 12,6038 11,878 3,999 864 949 64 457 6,295 1,474 10,124 613 1,399 7132 44,243 
Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 664 425 4,960 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,7638 11,122 65,641 7,848 1,113 744 665 294 6,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 62,546 18,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 60e 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 3850 2,184 642 79,439 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 955 00 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 620 73,962 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 168 601 499 6,516 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 1386 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 6,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6, 11,321 6738 1,950 569 72,962 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,4387 1,059 1,922 733 67,233 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 6,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 16,071 $1,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,848 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,032 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,892 41,092 7,993 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,616 $5,421 8,381 812 1,047 600* 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,194* 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 85,075 6,660 1,065 668 600° 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 400* 67,810* 
Dec. 48,513 13,451 35,062 8,683 900 930 600* 820 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 400* 74,105* 
1930: 
Jan. 52,535 9,454 43,081 





() Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,268 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,487 in 1928, (*#) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not ineluded 
which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,289 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 











Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long 
United United France Canada Japan 
States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) 

1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,768 
1920 248,762 66,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,1365 21,920 8,124 21,718 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 
1923 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 
1924 $17,747 -11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 
1925 381,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 
1926 895,667 84,865 $4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 
1927 398,488 60.249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 26,621 
1928: 

Jan. $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 
Feb. 80,926 8,143 2,526 2,984 2,558 1,248 
Mar. 86,893 8,179 1,902 8,521 2,989 1,694 
April 35,668 —2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 
May 28,660 —65,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 
June 25,148 —8,081 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 
July 28,170 —1,874 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 
Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 
Sept. 36,800 4,199 8,524 3,553 2,812 1,887 
Oct. 41,667 — 984 8,728 4,386 2,948 3,711 
Nov. $3,846 —8,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 
1929: 

Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 
Feb. 61,331 6,179 6,001 4,613 908 2,727 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,630 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 8,177 2,308 
May 48,350 6,112 3,152 3,682 2,987 2,814 
June $8,676 4,787 6,814 8,948 8,075 1,593 
July 40,914 4,998 4,889 3,559 8,205 2,388 
Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 ° 
Sept. $2,171 17,010 8,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 
Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 8,855 1,821 3,902 
Nov. 40,972 18,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 3,221 
Dec. 40,488 12,434 2,921 2,114 


Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
Russia lia 6Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcedf) (gz) (abed) Tota! 
9,894 76 1,002 8,996 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 842,378 
6,123 62 1,816 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 870,641 
8,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 667 895,886 
8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 6380 1,128 408,018 
8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 ~807 8,178 944 1,870 414,847 
11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,658 616,493 
9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2.670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,649 
11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
12,488 16,184 8,430 7,988 2,243 4,418 3,178 38,188 606,605 
760 1755 802 589 52 261 335 876 §©60,871 
437 788 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,813 
763 231 918 816 95 $51 497 298 64,247 
1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
1,090 8,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
984 4,111 848 743 1838 346 261 182 40,068 
1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,476 
5 632 707 519 816 359 58 94 48,021 
1,278 20 608 597 845 877 277 235 486-6 6,457 
1,049 98 7166 696 141 527 250 318 69,346 
1,340 837 644 $1 337 252 282 4 46,988 
1,145 1,378 155 639 148 435 263 200 8665, 905 
1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 625 89,571 
1,259 684 1,181 627 118 226 115 = 86,275 
1,515 716 725 931 $16 354 80 77,091 
1,407 708 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,396 
1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 37 277 71,283 
1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 65,787 
2,023 1,056 2,918 1,089 253 519 80 465 68,801 
908 700° 724 902 254 429 25 819 69,381° 
1,224 700* 853 672 258 861 91 477 67,811* 
1,838 700* 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,608* 
1,275 700* 361 253 595 280 
741 52 








a—lIncluding gutta percha. »b—lInciouding balata. e—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- 
ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 





percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘*%United States imports of 
guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
4,305 tons in 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 8,076 in 1928; and to 748 
tons in the first 8 months of 1929. *Figure is provisional; final figure will 
be shown immediately it becomes available. 



































































































































































Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanica! Goods 

Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 

Yards Pairs P 
1924 26,020,000 186,279,000 4 $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 1 y 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 87,645,000 69,114,000 

1928: 
January 2,177,000 17,682,000 8,431,000 $65,630,000 
February 2,576,000 19,181,000 3,628,000 6,838,000 
March 2,853,000 22,583,000 3,747,000 6,676,000 
April 2,416,000 18,576,000 2,928,000 6,406,000 
May . 2,744,000 21,597,000 3,519,000 6,274,000 
June 2,963,000 18,768,000 3,321,000 6,126,000 
July = 3,447,000 17,620,000 3,168,000 6,157,000 
August 4,618,000 21,289,000 3,461,000 J 
September 4,966,000 21,461,000 2,726,000 6,393,000 
October 5,914,000 21,982,000 2,297,000 6,837, 
November 4,178,000 18,686,000 2,649,000 6,201,000 
Deeember 2,348,000 15,811,000 2,771,000 6,271,000 
1929: 

January 2,828,000 19,975,000 3,876,000 6,083 000 
February 3,095,000 18,979,000 2,869,000 6,135,000 
March 3,952,000 17,226,000 2,746,000 7,018,000 
April 4,000,000 17,256,000 2,601,000 7,035,000 
May 4,860,000 19,541,000 2,916,000 7,189,000 
June 4,409,000 20,007,000 2,502,000 6,792,000 
July 4,260,000 19,316,000 1,295,000 6,306,000 
August 6,085,000 23,095,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5,507,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906,00€ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 5,887,000 


(*) Net available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department ef Commerce.” 











United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 


Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


1919 1,430 §=©760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 





1920 768 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 38,183 1,520,309 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 . 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1923 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 4, 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1926 3,781 1,808,448 617 574,760 6,749 1,642,531 1,603 284 
1926 4,306 2,562,096 854 827,218 7,268 8,127,757 1,446 661,156 
1927 6.018 2,674,967 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 8,076 1,755,686 731 430,855 17.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,126 447 167,479 

Jan. 46 30,374 484 152,260 138 62,950 

Feb. — — 82 70,209 823 255,594 40 19,806 

Mar. — — 90 16,444 428 122,026 1 1,140 

Apr. 83 38,241 163 93,240 1,086 315,621 1 1,086 


May 125 57,260 70 67,891 152 212,400 76 24,053 
June 145 62,808 31 26,038 802 248,148 17 25,612 


July 200 86,175 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 5,807 
Aug 190 80,443 58 47,769 575 171,788 —_ <a 
Sept. 107 51,156 38 30,327 9138 279,225 _ — 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,756 636 181,421 _ oa 
Nov. 125 47,796 13 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,985 
Dec. 100 41,328 25 19,955 550 156.939 51 12.005 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produe- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1ete 86,395 75.297 388.4 1926 182,980 187,106 35.6 13,208 
1981 86,726 41,361 24.1 1926 180.582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1982 67,884 64.458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74.766 69.5384 22.7 1928 208,516 y 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1 : 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.6 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,806 
Feb. 15,291 18,670 656.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
Mar. 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,568 Sept. 18,698 17,796 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 16,898 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 46.1 17,026 
May 18,945 20,216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,2456 18,880 49.1 22,399 
i 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 
1 : 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,887 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,004 19,829 47.7 28,306 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 y 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.485 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 658.8 26,117 
May 20.385 28.176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 65.4 080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 18,429 11,581 49.0 27,464 
1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July ve 
Feb Aug. 
Mar. Sept. 
Apr. Oct. e >_ — cccceceese 
May Nov. 
June Dec. 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year Exports of reclaimed 


rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
in 1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929. 
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SouTHwark-EmMery Testing Equipment. Issued by the Test Equipment 
Division, Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, 400 Washington 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 1930. 62 pp. For free distribution. 

The hydraulic testing machine has risen in popularity in recent 
years because of its simplicity, wide speed range, quiet operation, 
self-indicating load readings and other points of superiority. The 
arguments for and against this type of testing machine, the history 
of its development, and detailed descriptions of the principal features 
of such apparatus are contained in this volume. Notes on design, 
testing, installation, maintenance and calibration services are in- 
cluded. One of the machines described, the Southwark-Emery Uni- 
versal Testing Machine with a capacity of 60,000 pounds, is adapted 
for both routine and research testing on pneumatic, cushion and solid 
truck tires and is being used for that purpose by the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department. 





Rusper anpD Russer SHares. Compiled by Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Ltd., 13 
Rood Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 1930. 2s. 


Two features mark this handbook as important to the rubber 
trade. First, there is set forth a rather ingenious plan for the 
valuation of rubber plantation company shares, with adjustments for 
declines or rises in the price per pound of the commodity. Secondly, 
estimates are made of world requirements of crude rubber from 
1929 to 1938, showing a total prospective deficiency of some 1,700,000 
tons over the next eight years. These approximations may also be 
characterized as ingenious, but are still of interest to the industry. 


U. S. Heavy Service Trre_ Manvat. Prepared by the Technical Service 
Division, United States Rubber Company, Detroit, Mich. 1930. 56 pp. 


For free distribution. 

Containing the most up-to-date information on the important sub- 
ject of changeover to heavy service pneumatic tires and to balloons 
—one of the major trends in the truck tire industry today—this 
handbook is prepared especially for dealers, operators, manufacturers 
and salesmen. Complete data on pneumatic, high pressure, balloon 
and solid tires for commercial vehicles are also included, as are 
reference tables of size and weight restrictions in relation to motor 
vehicles and motor coaches. 


Tae Accripent-Prone Emptoyver. Published by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 1930. 32 pp. For free distribution. 


In many industries there seems to be certain workers who have 
the unfortunate habit of becoming involved in the majority of acci- 
dents which occur in their particular departments. Believing that 
there must be some reason more tangible than just “ill luck’ why 
accidents happen frequently to some men and infrequently to others, 
the Cleveland Railway Company recently made a thorough study in 
co-operation with the Safety Service of the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The findings of this 
survey, conducted by case study methods, are incorporated in this 
report, together with the means used in “treating” individual cases 
and the results obtained. 


Warte Srpewatts. Published by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 1930. 4 pp. For free distribution. 


The purpose of this report is to summarize all of the du Pont 
laboratory work on white sidewall compounds that was conducted 
during the latter part of 1929, as well as the company’s experience 
with white sidewalls in production during 1929. The discussion is 
divided into three parts—the sidewall compound itself, compounds 
for carcass stocks to be used in white sidewall tires, and tread 
compounds. 


Inpustrtat Luncn Rooms. Published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York City. 1928. 76 pp. 


The introduction of facilities for serving food to employes is not 
a new thing to the rubber industry, several of the major companies 
already having such facilities. This study contains an explanation 
of the various forms of food-serving facilities provided by employers, 
an analysis of the practical aspects of installation and operation, and 
an indication of the distribution by size of establishment, size of city, 
and industry. Out of 54 rubber establishments reporting, 20, or 37 
per cent, reported having lunch rooms, a larger percentage than for 
any other industry. 



















